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For the Companion. 
HONOR’S CHRISTMAS. 
We were at grandma’s place at Lakefield. 


I always enjoyed a visit there beyond anything, 
and how was I to guess what would happen this | 
I don’t know that I ought to’say anything 
But of course you'll 


time? 
about it, for it’s a family secret. 
never know who it was. 

You see there were five girls of us 
all pretty much the same age. 


| 
and five boys, | 


|and lovely. fluffy blonde hair, and there was such 
wonderful grace in the slow way she moved, and 


| turned her head and smiled at us, that I fell 


| 


| with her on the spot. 


went up stairs to change her dress. 





We didn’t count the little grand- 
children, for they were all bun- 
died off ina room by themselves. 

There was Lily Waldron from 
Belle Isle, Margaret Kerr from 
Dashwood, Evelyn Ellis, Mary 
Porter and myself. There was a 
strange cousin, thongh, coming 
to us this Christmas for the first 
time,—Helen Elwood, from Cali- 
fornia. 

We had none of us ever seen 
Cousin Helen, for Aunt Jane had 
moved to San Francisco when she 
first married, and had not visit- 
ed home since. She had writ- 
ten often, though, and her letters 
were full of Helen, her beauty 
and her accomplishments, Of 
course we used to wonder what 
she was like, and whether we 
should like her. And now she 
was coming with her mother to 
spend a week at grandma’s be- 
fexe going to New York on a visit to Mr. 
Elwood’s mother. 

Well, we all got to Lakefield the same 
day,—three days before Christmas,—and 
grandma was just as glad to see us as 
could be. You know what a handsome 
old lady she is, with such a beautiful 
smile, and somehow, though I see her 
every two or three months, I think she 
grows handsomer every time. I expect 
it's because my love for her keeps grow- 
ing. She said to me,— 

‘“Honoria,’’—grandma never calls me 
Honor, like everybody else, because I’m 
named after her, and she says it’s a slip- 
shod fashion to cut off people’s names,— 
*Honoria,”’ she said, ‘‘you are more at 
home here than the other grandchildren, 
and a little older, too, than the girls, so I 
wish you to be mistress of ceremonies. 
There are bedrooms enough in the house 
for each two to have one to themselves, and you 
must decide amongst yourselves who will be 
room-mates. The boys will all be put together | 
in the long bedroom up stairs.”’ 

“I suppose, Honor, we will sleep together, as 
usual?” Margaret Kerr said. 





ba 
= | 





garet said, impatiently. ‘She has cold gray 

watched her, and though she kissed us and said | 
all kinds of pretty things, she was taken up all | 
the time in keeping us from mussing her collar | 
and dress. Did you see how she pushed off | 


Now Margaret and I had always been as inti-| }ittle Reine, who was hugging her? She's a| 


mate as cousins could be, ever since we were 
babies. I’m sixteen this month, and Margaret 
will be sixteen next month, and she’s one of 
those frank, noble-spirited girls who are only 
afraid of doing wrong. But though I loved her 
just as much as ever, I had made up my mind 
that Helen was to be my room-mate. I saw that 
Margaret was hurt when I told her, that as Helen 
would be the stranger, it was my duty to take 
her; but she only said,— 

“Ah, new things havea charm for you, Honor, 
and I hope they'll wear as well as the old.” 

As she was speaking we heard the carriage, 
which had gone to the station in the morning, 
coming round the gravel sweep, and we ran 
down stairs and to the great hall door to greet 
the travellers. 

Grandma and mother and all the aunts were 


kissing and hugging them, and it was some time | discussed; then she grew animated, and talked | 
before we could even get a glimpse of them. | as if she knew all about them. 
When I did, I thought Helen Elwood was the | 


loveliest creature my eyes had ever rested on. 
She was only seventeen, but tall and slim, 
with the most beautiful figure, and whitest skin, 


| cold, vain creature. 





“I think you're envious,” I cried, ‘‘disparag- 
ing a person you know nothing about, just be- 
cause she’s beautiful and graceful.”’ 

Margaret gave me one look, and turned from 
me with that proud, scornful way she has when | 
she is offended. 

We had never quarrelled before, and at any | 
other time I should have been grieved; but now | 
I felt I was fighting Helen’s battle against unjust | 
charges, and didn’t care half so much as I ought 
to have cared. When Helen came down, exqui- 
sitely dressed, and looking more elegant than 
ever, I fairly worshipped her, and sat there 
almost open-mouthed to catch every word that 
fell from her lips. 

She did not take much part in general conver- 
sation, unless parties, or dress, or fashions were | 


Grandma said, | 


“Isn’t she a beauty?” I said to Margaret, as she 
“She looks like 
the picture of ‘Kriemhilde’ in the rose-garden, and 
| Lexpect she’s just such a noble, brave creature. 
“There’s nothing noble or true about her,’’ Mar- 


HONOR’S CHRISTMAS, 


does. 














in love 


” 


sighed, and I knew she was think- 
ing of our quarrel that morning. 

Of course Helen wasn’t in the 
room during this discussion. She 
had gone up quite early to bed, 


eager to follow her; but of course, 
as grandma had made me mis- 
tress of ceremonies, I had to wait 
until everybody was sleepy. 

None of the cousins had any 
mercy on me, but ridiculed my 
admiration of the new-comer, 
and Guy pretended to take my 
part, and told them they mustn't 
blame me. It was an infirmity 
of mine to make clay fetishes, 
and adore them until they tum- 
bled to pieces before everybody's 
eyes. 

Guy had always been my fa- 
vorite cousin, and taken my part 
against everybody, and now to 
have him ridienle me was too 
bad. I felt the tears coming, and 
so I bade them good-night and 
stole up stairs, and had a hearty 
ery on the first landing. 

I opened the door softly, but 
Helen seemed to be wide awake. 
She asked who was there, and 
what I wanted. 

I told her I was to sleep with 
her, and she didn’t look one bit 
pleased. 

*Talways have had a room to 
myself,” she said; “but 1 sup- 
pose it doesn’t matter for a few 
nights. I hope you don’t kick or 
snore, Honor, and that you'll get 
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And Aunt Jane looked quite flattered, and 


eyes, and there’s a treacherous look inthem. I] answered,— 
| &Y es, | ’ 


“Oh, you forget that Helen is seventeen! But 


she’s been in society ever since she was twelve 
years old, and no one in San Francisco dresses 


in better taste, or more fashionably, than she 
She’s quite the rage, I assure you.” 

Grandma looked positively shocked at this 
silly speech, and the boys sniggled. Guy Kerr 
whispered to me,— 

‘Don’t the be-praised fashion-block take it 
coolly, though? On your knees to her, Honor, 
and say, ‘Our lady of taste, help me to arrange 
the trimming of my new polonaise.” That’s the 
kind of litany she’ll understand, and I see you're 
ready to worship her in some fashion or other.”’ 

I was very angry, and because they all seemed 
to turn against Helen, I defended her on all 
oceasions. She didn’t seem to care whether 
anybody liked her or not, and she had a kind of 
contemptuous way of looking at our little games 
which provoked the girls beyond measure. I 
thought it was because she was so superior, and 


had been accustomed to such different ways | 


from our simple home amusements 
“It’s sheer stupidity,” Margaret Kerr said. 
“She can’t cap verses because she don’t know a 


reprovingly,— |line of poetry. Of course she couldn't and 

“It seems to me, Jane, your daughter has a| wouldn’t play proverbs, after blundering over 
wonderful knowledge of the art of dress for! ‘It’s an ill wind that doesn’t blow any one good.’ 
| such a child.” 









up early and dress before I get 
up. Inever could bear to dress 


before any one, not even mamma.” 

She didn’t look half so pretty lying there in the bed. 
hair was twisted up in a thousand little plaits to make it 
fluffy, and I saw her eyes were ugly, and her lips thin, for all 
they were so red. 
bed, and then laughed and said,— 

“What bouncing red cheeks you have got! 
anything to tone them down? 
to have so much color, 


Her 


She stared at me as I was preparing for 


Can’t you do 
It’s so vulgar and countrified 
You'd be a nice-looking little thing 


enough, if you didn’t open your eyes so wide, and were paler 
and more refined-looking.”’ 


It was an insolent speech, and if any one else 
had said half as much, I should have been furi- 
ous. Even as it was, I suppose she saw I didn’t 
like it, for she quickly added,— 

“But you’re so much nicer-looking than the 
other cousins! Don’t tell them I say so, but I 
declare when I first saw them I could hardly 
keep from laughing. Their dress is so dowdy, 
and they’re so boisterous, and have so little idea 
It’s like a scene 
backwoods that I've seen in the theatre.” 


of ‘les convenance 8.” in the 


Ihad never before thought of my cousins as 


| dowdies, or of myself as a coarse-faced milk- 


maid, but somehow before Helen ceased talking 
that night, I was thoroughly ashamed of them 
and of myself. 

Every day, too, the feeling increased. Helen 
was so very particular in pointing out the fail- 
ings of our cousins, and had such a talent for 
mimicking their manner of talking and walking, 
that I began to see the dear good girls through 
her eyes, and treated them so coolly that they 
shunned me almost as much as they did Helen. 
They were very merry, though, together; but 
Helen would take me aside and say,— 

“TLet’s leave them to their vulgar sports, and 
T'll tell you all about the trimming of my last 
ball-dress, and what my beaux said about it.’’ 

Dress, dancing and beaux were her only topics, 
and I sometimes was very weary of listening, 
though I tried to think I was very much inter- 
ested. She and her mother were to leave Lake- 


I think an ill wind blew her here;’’ and Margaret | field the evening of Christinas Day, and the day 


saving she was tired, and I was @ 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


before Christmas grandina called us into her! cause she felt there was a thief in the household, | to the innermost depths, sending new tides of | 


room, and said, smiling,— 


“Girls, L want a scene of the old times, when 


Twas a girl,—a kind of masquerade, you know, | 


Honoria, here is the key of the great cedar-chest 
in the blue-room, 


come down and play great-grandmamma for, to bed. She said she couldn’t live without ex- journey when the man is laughing, from what it 
us,”’ | citement and beaux. She'd rather be dead than | does at other times. 
We shouted with delight, and scampered up| stay at Lakefield a week longer. | For this reason every good, hearty laugh in 


stairs to the boxes of treasures. Such funny 
long waists and low-necked dresses, such far- 
thingales, trains and queer mantles! 


There were also in another chest fine old coats, 


and breeches, and vests, worn by some of our) that I ran to her and said,— 


The 
materials of the dresses of the ladies, though old, 
were rich, and Helen for the 
interested 


ancestors in the early part of this century, 
scemed 


first time 


quaint costumes, but sat down on the floor by 


the box, and examined its contents with cager- | knowledge it was enough to scare the stoutest | required effect upon the patient. 


ness, 


“Such a shame in grandmamma,’’ she said, 


“to fasten up all these nice things, instead of | and the door fastened, “‘here’s grandma’s lace, 
| drawing it all crumpled from her pocket, ‘‘and 
We told her that many of the things that she | the thief is Helen Elwood,” 


giving them to her children,’ 


Was exiunining were grandma's mother’s, and 


that she held them as relies; but she only shook | hands, 


her head, and took up a white satin 


trimmed with wide, beautiful point-lace. 


waist 


no attention to it. 
go down, 2 few of the things left from the chest 
were seattered over the floor, 
them back. 

“Don't trouble about it, Honor,’’ Helen said, 
“T'll 26 it for you, 
follow the others.” 


I stopped to put 


[was surprised, as Helen never offered to help 
anybody; 


down, 


in sweeping about our trains, flourishing our 


large fans, and making old-fashioned speeches len the lace, and would keep it if she could. 1} 
to each other, and the boys, who were highly | marched right after her when she went to her 
diverted, had got themselves up with wigs, and | room. 


long stockings, and our great-grandfather’s old 
coats, Helen glided in, and took her seat as a 
Spectator, 

When we were all tired, and were standing 
about, Aunt Maria said,— 


“Mother, what have you ever done with that | You must give it to me.’ 


handsome point-lace that trimmed your wedding 
dress?” 


“It is in the chest,’’ grandma said. 


would do for a cap: but it was a foolish notion. 
There are six or eight yards of it, and that will 


give you each a relic, at least. Honoria, bring 


it down, dear.’ 


[ran wp stairs, but [had to tumbie over every- | kick wp a row in this old rookery, and I wanted 


thing before [eame to the white satin dress. It 
was quite at the bottom of the chest, and as I 
held if up, there wasn’t a scrap of lace on it. | 

[ had noticed the waist in Helen's hand, but 


didn’t remember seeing the lace, or thinking of but she commanded us not to say anything about 
it. I carried the dress down, and everybody | it to any person,—such a disgrace to the family, 


exclaimed when they saw that the lace was gone, 
Grandma didn’t 
and angry, 


sity much, but looked stern 
Aunt Jane cried out, 


“It's one of your servants, mother, who has | haughty the next day, and barely spoke to us| old that she seemed to confirm the story told of 


natural-born 


Vd 


stolen it! Servants 
particularly 


searched.’ 


are thieves, 


negroes, have their rooms 


“Tdo not suspect them,’’ grandma said, look-| night before, and smiled and drawled as much | 


ing very much troubled. 


There are old dresses of two | but she told me it was so awfully stupid and old-| different impression to all the organs of the 
generations in it, and you may put them on, and | fashioned down stairs, that she was glad to get | body, as it visits them on that particular mystic 


She refused to dress in any of the | and drawing me into the hall. 


Isaw | she was holding it’? Margaret went on, ‘‘and 
it in her hand while I was dressing in my mas-| when you brought it down, and there was a hue | 
querade, but [was so much excited that I paid | and ery raised, I did not say a word, thinking 
When we were «ul ready to| she might have taken it for a jest, and would 


but I was tlittered, too, at her consid-| ina hurry, and looked to see if I noticed: but | 
eration, and thanked her warmly before I went | of course [had turned away, as I wanted to see | 
After an hour or two had been passed what she would do. 


| time to talk to you.’ 


“To tel] | leave the room, or she would call for help. I 
you the truth, [had wished to be buried in some | didn’t say anything more, but just quickly put 
part of my wedding dress, and I thought the lace | my hand in her pocket—I'm the strongest, you 


“The only one who 4s ever, 


and didn’t like to suspect her old servants, life and strength to the surface, thus materially 
As usual, Helen retired earlier than any of us. | tending to insure good health to the persons who 
She used to say she was keeping regular hours, | indulge therein. 


so as to be fresh for her New York campaign;| The blood moves more rapidly, and conveys a 


After she went up stairs, I noticed that Mar- | 
garet wasn’t in the room, and it was some time 
before she got back, Ihappened to look towards 
the door, and there she stood, looking so strange 


which a person indulges lengthens his life, con- 
veying, as it does, new and distinct stimulus to 
the vital forces. 

Doubtless the time will come when physicians, 
conceding more importance than they now do to 
the influence of the mind upon the vital forces | 
| of the body, will make up their prescriptions 

more with reference to the mind and less to 
“Come into my | drugs for them, and will, in so doing, find the | 
room and I'll tell you all about it, and you'll ac-| best and most effective method of producing the 





“What on earth is the matter with you, Mar- 
garet? You look as if you had seen a ghost!’’ 


“So [ have,’’ she answered, taking my hand 


heart.”’ 
“Now,” 


~@, 
IF WE WOULD. 

Ah, the wrong that might be righted 
If we would but see the way! 

Ah, the pains that might be lightened 

| Every hour and every dav, 

° ae e areal aaa acai = If we would but hear the pleadings 

I just cried out and covers d my eyes with my | Of the hearts that go astray. 

It was too shocking to believe. 


she said, when we were in the room 


Let us step outside the stronghold 
Of our selfishness and pride; 

Let us lift our fainting brothers, 
Let us strengthen ere we chide; 

#1 us, ere we blame the fallen, 
Hold a light to cheer and guide. 


+> — 


“IT saw the lace on the waist up stairs when 


For the Companion, 
“A WARNING!” 


By Charles Egbert Craddock. 
It was night on Kimbro’s Ridge. So black, so | 


tell after a while. 

“Of course I knew she must have taken it, as 
it was there when we came down, but I had 
better proof still. She drew her handkerchief 





[ know you're in a hurry to | out of her pocket, and with it came a little end | black that the great crags and chasms were hid-| 


of the lace. | den, the forest was lost in the encompassing | 


“TI was sitting next her, and she stuck it back | gloom, the valley and the distant ranges were | 
gone,—all the world had disappeared. 


Then came that deliberate 
falsehood to grandma, and I knew she had sto- | 


the dark earth hung low and motionless, 
mon found it something of an undertaking to 
grope his way back from the little shanty, where 
he had stabled his father’s horse, to the door of 
the log-eabin and the home-circle within. 

He fumbled for the latch-string, and pulling it 
carelessly, the door flew open suddenly, and he 
almost fell into the room. 

“Why d’ye come a-bustin’ in hyar that thar 
way, Sol?” his mother demanded, rather tartly. 
“Ef ve hed been raised ’mongst the foxes, ye} 
couldn’t show less manners.’’ 

“Door slipped out’n my hand,’ said Sol, a 
trifle sullenly. 

*Waal,—air ye disabled anywhar so ez ye 
ean’t shet it, eh?” asked his father, with a tonech 
of sarcasm. 

Sol shut the door, drew up an inverted tub, 
seated himself upon it. and looked about, lower- 
ing. He thought he had been needlessly affront- 
ed. Still, he held his peace. 

Within, there was a great contrast to the black 
night without. The ash and hickory logs jn the 
deep fireplace threw blue and yellow flames high 
up the wide stone chimney. The flickering light 
was like some genial cheery smile forever com- 
ing and going. 

It illumined the circle about the hearth. 
| There sat Sol’s mother, idle to-night, for it was 
Jane, however, for aunt was very sullen and| Sunday. His grandmother, too, sat there. so 


“What do you want?’ she said, with her im- 
pertinent drawl. ‘I’m going to bed, and haven’t 


*“f don’t want you to talk to me,’ I said; ‘but 
you have grandma’s lace in your pocket, and 


“She tried to be composed, though she got 
very white and said it was a lie, and told me to 


know—and dragged out the lace. If you'd be- 
lieve it, she said to me, as cool as a cucumber,— 
I was 


only jesting when I took it, for I knew it would 


“Take your old rags of lace away. 


to see you at it tooth and nail. 

wear the horrid old stuff!’ ’’ 
That night we went to grandma’s room and 

told her. She was so mortified that she cried, 


As if I would 





you know, 


I think she must have spoken of it to Aunt 


when she went away after dinner, these healthy mountains, that people are obliged 


As for Helen, she was unrufled, She didn’t | to go down in the valley to die, else they would 
even ask me why I did not sleep with her the | Jive forever. 





There was Sol’s father, a great burly fellow, 
If possible, she was more insolent than | six feet three inches in height, still holding out 


ever has access to that room is Myra, and I know | usual, and you can’t tell what a relief it was to | his hands to the blaze, chilled through and 


her to be faithful and honest.’” 

“But the lace is gone,’’ persisted Aunt Jane, 
‘and it didn’t go without hands, 
have Myra arrested ”’ 


You'd better | silly I could be, and I wonder the girls ever were 


see her and Aunt Jane drive off to the station. | through by his long ride to hear the circuit-rider 


But it wasa good lesson tome. Tfound out how | preach on “Forgiveness of Injuries.” 
| He was beginning now to quarrel vehemently 


friends with me again. Hereafter I shall con-} with his brother-in-law, Jacob Smith, about the 


“Girls,” said) grandma, without answering | sider a little before I desert old tried friends for | shanby treatment he had recently experienced 


her, “when you went to the chest to-night, did 
you notice that the lace was gone?” 

No, we had none of us noticed, we answered, 
—all but Margaret Kerr, who was sitting next 
me, L looked at for her 


her in astonishment 


strangers. in the non-payment of work,—for work in this 


+o ai . . . . 
| country is a sort of circulating medium; a man 
LAUGHTER AS A MEDICINE. | will plough a day for another man, on condition 
One of the most effective missionaries in India | that the favor is rigorously reciprocated. 
She does jungle work, trav- | Jacob Smith had been to the still, and appar- 


is a jolly woman. | 


face was pale, and she was string at Helen, who) eying from village to village, trains and directs | ently had imbibed the spirit there prevailing, to 


Was saying, -— 


a corps of native preachers, argues successfully | more effect than Sol’s father had absorbed the 


“Oh, now [ remember, grandmamma, T no-| with the native priests, distributes books and | spirit that had been taught in church. 
ticed the satin dress when T was putting the | traets, and is practically the bishop of a large| In plain words, Jacob Smith was very drunk, 
| 


things back in the box for Honor. No, ma‘am, 


there was no lace on it.” 


Margaret muttgred something that sounded | frame of mind, and everybody takes to her. 


like ‘liar!’ but Teouldn’t believe my own ears. 


and very quarrelsome, and very unreasonable. 
Yet she keeps in good health and in a hopeful The genial firelight that played upon his bloated 
| face played also over objects much pleasanter 
One reason of her health and suecess is her! to look upon,—over the strings of red pepper- 


diocese. 


She didn’t join in our sport that evening, and | jolly disposition. Her laugh is contagious, and | pods hanging from the rafters; over the clean 
sat grim and silent near Helen, not speaking, | per preachers are known for their cheerful dis-| patchwork quilt on the bed: over the pans 


but watching her every movement, 
Helen did not seem to notice this, but went 
on siniling and talking to Guy, who was the only 


All of which may introduce the fol-| and pails set aside on the shelf: over the great 
| curious frame of the warping-bars, rising up 
There is not the remotest corner or little inlet} among the shadows on the cther side of the 


positions, 
lowing: 


one of the boys she ever condescended to notice. | of the minute blood vessels of the human body | room, the equidistant pegs still holding the sized 


But it not after that 
grandma looked worried and distressed. 


it wesn't for the value of the lost lace, but be- 


was very lively 


Poor that does not feel some wavelet from the convul- | yarn that Solomon’s mother had been warping, 
Tknew | sion oceasioned by good hearty laughter. 


preparatory to weaving. 
The life principle, or the central man, isshaken| On the other side of the room, too, was a little 


| rider? 
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tow-headed child sitting in a eradle, whj, 
small as he was, he had long ago outgrown 


asa 
| bed. 

It was only a pine box placed upon rude }0¢\- 
ers, and he used it fora rocking-chair. His | are 
fat legs hung out on one side of the box, and as 
he delightedly rocked back and forth, his yy. 
tesque little shadow waved to and fro on the 


wall, and mocked and flouted him. 

What he thought of it, nobody can ever know: 
his grave eyes were fixed upon it, but he saig 
nothing, and the silent shadow and substsice 
swayed joyously hither and thither together. 

The quarrel between the two men was bec 
ing hot and bitter. 
nothing 
man is 


m- 
One might have expected 
better from Jacob Smith, for when a 
drunk, the human element drops like 4 
husk, and only the unreasoning brute is left, 

But had John Giow forgotten all the good 
words he had heard to day from the cirenit. 
Had they melted into thin air during his 
long ride from the church? Were the houseless 
good words wandering with the rising wind 
through the unpeopled forest, seeking vainly a 
human heart where they might find a lodgem« nt? 

The men had risen from their chairs: the 
drunkard, tremulous with anger, had drawn a 
sharp knife. John Grow was not so patient ag 
he might have been, considering the great ad- 
vantage he had in being sober, and the good 
words with which he had started out from the 
‘‘meet’n’-house.”’ 

He laid his heavy hand angrily upon the 
drunken man’s shoulder. 

In another moment there would have been 
bloodshed. But suddenly the dark shadows at 
the other end of the room swayed with a strange 
motion; a great creaking sound arose, and the 
warping-bars tottered forward and fell upon the 
tloor with a crash. 


The wranglers turned with anxious faces. No 


There was no wind, and the dark clouds above | one was near the bars, no movement had jarred 
Solo-| them; there lay the heavy frame upon the floor, 


the pegs broken, and the yarn twisted. 

“A warning!’ cried Sol’s mother. “A warn- 
ing how you uns spen’ the evenin’ o’ the Lord’s 
Day in yer quar’lin’, an’ fightin’, an’ sech. An’ 
ye, John Grow, jes’ from the meet’ n’-house!”’ 

She did not reproach her brother, — nobody 
hopes anything from a drunkard. 

“A sign o’ bad luck,’’ said the grandmother, 
“It minds me o’ the time las’ winter that the 
wind blowed the door in, an’ straight arter that 
the cow died.”’ 

“Them signs air ez likely ter take hold on 
folks ez on cattle,’ said Jacob Smith, half-so- 
bered by the shock, 

There was a look of sudden anxiety on the 
face of Solomon’s mother. She crossed the room 
to the youngster rocking in the cradle. 

“Come, Benny,” she said, ‘‘ye oughter go ter 
bed. Ye air wastin’ yer strength sittin’ up this 
late in the night. An’ ye war a-coughin’ las’ 
week, Ye must go ter bed.” ! 

Benny clung to his unique rocking-chair with 
a sturdy strength which promised well for his 
muscle when he should be as old as his great 
strong brother Solomon. He had been as quiet, 
hitherto, as if he were dumb, but now he lifted 
up his voice in a loud and poignant wail, and 
after he was put to bed, resurrected himself 
from among the bed-clothes, ever and anon, with 
a bitter, though infantile, jargon of protest. 

“Tm fairly afeard o’ them bars,” said Mrs. 
Grow, looking down upon the prostrate timbers. 
“It’s comical that they fell down that a’ way. 
I hopes ’taint no sign o’ bad luck. I wouldn’t 
hev nothin’ ter happen fur nothin’. An’ Benny 
wer a-coughin’ las’ week.”’ 

She could not put her fear into words. And 
she tenderly admonished tow -headed Benny, 
who was once more getting out of bed, to go to 
sleep and save his strength, and remember how 
he was coughing last week. 

“He hed a chicken-bone acrost his throat,’’ 
suid his father. ‘No wonder he coughed.” 

Solomon rose and went out into the black night, 
—so black that he could not distinguish the sky 
from the earth, or the unobstructed air from the 
dense forest around. 

He walked about blindly, dragging something 
heavily after him. The weight of concealment 
it was. He knew something that nobody knew 
besides. 

At the critical moment of the altercation, he 
had stepped softly among the shadows to the 
warping-bars,—a strong push had sent the great 
frame crashing down. He was back inan instant 
among the others, and by reason of the excite- 
ment, his agency in the sensation was not de- 
tected, 

Like his biblical namesake, Solomon was no 
fool. Had he been reared in a cultivated com- 


munity, with the advantages of education, he 
might have been one of the sharp young fellows 
who manage other young fellows, who control 
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jebating societies, who are prominent in myste- | 
rlous associations, the secret of which is at once 
guarded and represented by a Cerberus of three | 
Greek letters. 

Later in life, he might have developed into a) 
litician,—no, Iam hardly right there. For all 
his sinesse, Solomon had a tender heart and a 
delicate conscience. He had received these gifts 
by absorption, perhaps, from the true mountains. 

But, wise as he was, Solomon was not a proph- | | 
et. He had only intended to effect a diversion, | 
and stop the quarrel. He had no prevision of 
the panic of superstition that he had raised in 
the minds of these simple people; for the igno- 
rant mountaineer is a devout believer in signs 
and warnings. 

As Solomon wandered about outside, he heard 
his father stumbling from the door of the house | 
to the shanty of unhewn logs that served as‘a 
stable, to see if aught of evil had come to the | 
or the horse. He knew how his grand-| 
mother’s heart was wrung with fear for her | 
heifer, and he could hardly endure to think of | 
his mother’s anxieties about Benny. 

No prophetic eye was needed to foresee the 
terrors that would beset her in the days to come, | 
when she would walk back and forth before the 
bars, warping the cotton to be woven into cloth 
for his and Benny’s clothes; how she would re- 
gard the harmless frame as an uncanny thing, 
endowed with supernatural powers, and 
askanee at it, and shrink from touching it; 
would watch for the sign to come true, 
tremble lest it come. 

He turned about, dragging and tugging this 
weight of concealment after him, re-entered the | 
honse, and sat down beside the fire. 

His Uncle Jacob Smith had gone to his own | 
home. ‘The rest of the circle were telling sto- 
ries, calculated to make one’s hair stand on end, 
about signs and warnings, 
fulfilment. 

“Granny,” suddenly. 

“Waal, said his grandmother. 

When the eyes of the family group were fixed 
upon him, Solomon’s courage failed. 

“Nothin’,”’ said Solomon, hastily. 
at all.” 


po! 


cow 


look 
how 


she and 


said Solomon, 


o 


sonny. 


“Nothin’ 


“Why, what ails the boy?’ exclaimed his 
mother. 
“T tell ye now, Solomon,”’ said his grand- 


mother, with an emphatic nod, 
respec’ yer elders,—an’ a sign in the house!” 

Solomon slept little that night, the weight of | 
his secret was so heavy. 


Towards day, he began to dream of the warp- | 


ing-bars. They seemed to develop suddenly 
into an immense animated monster, 
he only escaped by waking with a sudden start. 

Then he found that a great white morning, 


full of snow, was breaking upon the black night. | 


And what a world it was now! The meuntain 
was graced with a soft white drapery; on every 


open space there were vague suggestions of deli- | 


eate colors; in this hollow lay a tender gray 
shadow; 
seate flush, and when you looked again, it was 
gone, and the glare was blinding. 

The bare black branches of the trees cut 
strangely interlaced hieroglyphies upon the tur- 


The crags were dark and grim, de- 


re 


qu vise sky. 


spite their snowy crests and the gigantic glitter- 


ing icieles that here and there depended from 
A eascade, close by in the had 
been stricken motionless and dumb, as if by a 
sudden spell; and still and silent, it sparkled in 
the sun. 


them, gorge, 


The snow lay deep on the roof of the log-| 
and the eaves were decorated with shin- 
The enchantment had followed the 
zigzag lines of the fence, and on every rail was 


eabin, 
ing icicles, 


its embellishing touch. 

All the homely 
formed, The 
low, the ash-hopper was a marble 


surroundings 
potato-honse wasa vast white 
vase, 


longing to some mountain giant who had lost 
in the wind last night. 


“Tmought hev knowed that we uns war a-goin’ 


ter hev this spell o’ weather by the sign o” the 


warpin’-bars fallin’ las’ night,’’ said John Grow, 


stamping off the snow as he came in from feed- the boat was upborne on the terrible mountains of 


ing his horse. 
“T hope ’taint no worse sign,”’ 
“But IT misdoubts.’’ And:she sighed heavily. 
“Taint no sign at all,’ said Solomon, sud 
denly. 
“*Twar me ez flung down them warpin’-bars.”’ 
For a moment they all stared at him in silen 
amazement, 


and their horrible | 


“ye hed better | 


from which | 


on that steep slope was an clusive ro- | 


were trans- 
bil- 
and the 
fodder-stack was a great conieal ermine cap, be- 
it 


said his wife. 


He could keep his secret no longer. | 


_ THE YOUTH'S” CO} MPANION. 


the ship, now burning a blue light a quarter of a | 


| 


hed drawed a knife, I thought that ye an’ him 
hed ’ bout quar ‘ledenough. An’ sol tung down 
the warpin’- ~bars ter git the fuss shet up.’ 

“Waal, sir!’ exclaimed his grandmother, red 
with wrath. z ef my son couldn’t stand up 
agin all the Smiths that ever stepped, ye must 
fling down the warpin’-bars an’ twist the spun- 
truck—fur Jacob Smith!” 

“Look a-hyar, Sol,’ said his father, gruffly, 
**tend ter yerself, an’ yer own quar'ls, arter 
| this, will ye!”’ 

Then, with a sudden humorous perception, he 
broke intoa guffaw. ‘I hev lived a consider’ ble 
time in this tantalizin’ world, an’ ez yit I dunno 
ez I hey hed any need o’ Sol ter pertect me.”’ 

But Sol had unburdened his mind, and felt at 
ease again; not the less because he knew that 
but for his novel method of making peace, there 
might have been something worse than a sign in 
the house 


inile or so to Windward. 

Ah me! sucha pull as that was! I wonder that a | 
boat could live in such a terrible sea, but we got 
back safe to the ship, though we were nearly stove | 
in getting hooked on and hoisted up. Nice hot cotfee | 
awaited us, the ship was hove to under snug canvas, 
and the watch sent below. 

“Tell you what, boys,” began Joe, as he lay, snug | 
and warm, in his bunk, “1 thought my time had 
come to leave you when I went overboard. But 
after I got into the water, 1 made up my mind to 
make a try for getting my boots and oil-clothes off, 
any way, and have a fight for life.” 

In some incomprehensible manner, he succeeded 
in doing as he had determined, despite the heavy 
sea. But the Cape Cod boys, as the saying is, are 
born web-footed, and Joe was as much at home in 
the surf that thunders on the Cape shore as a coot | 
or sheldrake. 

“Why don’t you learn to swim?” said Joe. “If 
you’re going to sea, you'll find it will be handy, 

| some day or other.”’ | 
I resolved that I would learn, but, somehow, the | 
resolution was never carried into effect, and when, | 
like an idiot, I shipped as “‘green hand’ on board a 
Provincetown whaling schooner, I was still ignorant 
of the art of swimming. 
And here let me give you boys a bit of advice. | 
Never disregard parental entreaties, and leave a 
good home, with the idea that there’s something ro- 
mantie and adventurous in sailor life. Above all 
things, keep clear of a whaling vessel, — whether 
from Provincetown or elsewhere. 
| A-sailor, generally speaking, leads a dog's life in 
the merchant service, but on board a whaler—well, 
I have no words to express the misery of suci an 
existence. 

How I came to take this step is of no consequence. 

I repented it, as in sackcloth and ashes, a thousand 
times before I saw my home again. 

We had taken four or five small humpback whales 
in the vicinity of St. Vincent, an island of the Carib- 
bean Sea, and one morning were fortunate enough 
to get fast to a large bull whale. 

The whale, after running us some six miles from 
the vessel, sounded, taking nearly two tubs of line 
before he began to “sulk’’—as the whalers say—at 
the bottom. 

The oars were becketted, and we sat in breathless | 
silence as the boat rose and fell upon the summer | 
sea, awaiting the leviathan’s pleasure. 

A land bird with black and yellow wings lit on 
| the upraised blade of the bow oar, At that strange 
occurrence, Mr. Marston looked ominously around, 
evidently regarding it as a bad sign. 

Ten—tifteen minutes passed. There was a sudden 
cessation of the strain upon the line, which signified 

| leviathan’s intention of rising. 

Slowly we gathered in the slack as he came up, 
the tub oarsman flaking the coils carefully down, so 
that they should run clear. 

Capt. C—, who had given his long steering-oar 
to the second mate, stood in the bows with a heavy 
bomb gun in his hands. A column of air-bubbles 
came streaming up throngh the green waves in dan- 
gerous proximity to the boat,— 

“Aint he jest a /eet/e too nigh, cap’n?”’ ventured 
Mr. Marston, rather anxiously, as the swirl of the 
water beneath showed that the monster was ap- 
proaching the surface very near us. 

But Capt. C , though having had some fiftee n | 

| years’ less experience than Mr. Marston, was a man | 


oe 





| 


| 


+o, 
LIFTED UP. 


I stood beside my window one stormy winter day, 
And watched the light, white snowflakes flutter past; 
And I saw, though each one wandered its silent, se parate 





The y al sank down upon the 
“So men must lie down too, 
“When life is past.” 


ground at last. 
51 si vid, 


From out the self-same window, when seft spring days 
were come, : 
I watched the fair, white clouds that sailed the blue; 
Could those bright, pearly wonders far up in heaven's 
high dome 
Ise the old, wintry snow- ——- it J knew ? ? 
*So men shall one day a 
whispered, ‘‘too.”" 


+O 


For the Companion. 
HOW I LEARNED TO SWIM. 


Unlike most boys who live on the seaboard, I had 
| not learned to swim, though I scarcely now remem- 
| ber why. I was fifteen years old when I took my 
first sea-voyage as “boy,” at twelve dollars a month, 
in the ship Rochelle, from Boston to New Orleans, 
and thence with cotton to Liverpool. 

My particular chum was Joe Tabor, a boy of my 
own age. He was from Cape Cod, and as smarta 
young fellow as ever went on shipboard. So far as | 
a knowledge of his duties went, he might have | 
shipped aa ordinary seaman, for he could knot, 
_— e, and take a very respectable trick at the wheel 

before he joined us, though he had never been on a| 
square-rigged ship before. 

“But Ud rather begin at the foot of the ladder,” 
| he said to me one night, “for some day I’m going to 
| be cap’n myself, and I want to know the whole 
thing.”’ 

I may as well remark in passing that at twenty- 
| two years of age, he was given the command of as 
fine a ship as was ever turned out of a Newburyport 
ship-yard; and only last week I saw him reported as 
having just arrived from Caleutta. So much for | 
being enterprising and thorough in his knowledge 
of his business. 

Off Cape Hatteras, we caught a severe north-east 
| gale, with hail and sleet. Joe and I, in pea-jackets, 

oil clothes, and heavy sea-boots, were helping stow 
the upper mizzen topsail, which, being iced up, was 
| as pliable as an oak plank. 

Joe, having passed his yard-arm gasket, attempted 
to go by me on the foot-rope, that he might help in 
of the sail. 

Just at that moment, the ship gave a heavy roll, 
Joe’s fingers, somehow, slipped from the icy jack 
stay, and in another instant, he was struggling in the 

| boiling sea beneath. 

I had sense enough to ery out, “Man overboard,” 

| with all the strength of my lungs, as he fell. 

Capt. Strong—the 
that I ever knew— 
hard down. 





CAROLINE LESLIF. 
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| 
| 








| rolling up the “bunt” 
| overwise in his own conceit. 

He had decided the place to a foot where the 
whale’s hump would appear, and he did not pur- 
pose that any one should dictate to him. 

“Mr. Marston,” he answered, with surly dignity, 
his eye still fixed on the water ahead of us, “you 
just attend to your end of the boat, and Pll”’— 

We all knew what he would have said, but fora 
slight interruption. The whale evidently had made 
a deviation in his upward course, for suddenly there 
was a terrific commotion immediately beneath us. 
Then came, before we had time to think, even, a 
| straining and cracking of plank, and lo, boat and 


coolest man in an emergency 
sprang to the wheel, putting it 
In another moment, he had all hands 
down from aloft, part of them, under the mate’s di- 
rections, bracing the after yards aback, while two 
or three cleared away the boat on the forward 
| house. 

The mainsail and foresail had been hauled up in 
preparation for reefing, and the head-sheets being 
| lifted, the ship was drifting directly in the direction | 

of the lost boy. 

Of course I had to blunder into the boat, where a 

| better man would have been far more desirable, for 

T had a knack of always getting where I was neither 

wanted nor needed. 

“You here?” roared the mate as, with infinite dif- 
ficulty, we pushed clear of the ship, and he saw who 
was pulling the stroke-oar. “I'd like to give you 
the end! You're always where you aint 
wanted, and never where you are!” 
I thought this was pretty hard, but I tugged with | 

energy at my oar in judicious silence. 

In my heart, however, I was sure of one thing, as 


| 


bulk, from whose glossy black sides vast sheets of 
water were streaming. 

I was unpleasantly conscious of sliding down a 
wet, slippery, black surface, then of being drawn 
beneath the water by a sort of whirlpool, and then 
| kicking off my light slippers, I struck out as bravely 

as though I had known how to swim for a life- 
time. 

In fact, I did not stop to think whether T could 
I readily gained the 
from whence, with grim satisfaction, I 
les 
session of 


swim or not. 
rope’s 





playful waves. 


| water, and that was, that neither choice nor inelina- 
| tion had aught to do with my position at that mo- 
ment. 
| Suddenly, from directly ahead of us, came an an- 
dible halloo, and a rather cheery one withal. 
“Ease rowing!” shouted the mate; and as we rose | 
| on the surface of an immense green sea, which came 
t | hissing and roaring astern of us, he clutched at 


| something over the side, which something proved to 


and for aught I know, is going still. 


| 

| 
a ing on hand sooner, for letting the whale go free 
and for various other offences. But being a long 
swer except to secretly thrust his tongue in 
cheek. 











| into a frenzy of grief. 


men were lifted bodily into air by a mountainous | 


upturned boat, 
beheld Capt. 
quarrelling with one of the men for the pos- 
an oar, to one end of which he was cling- | 
ing, hia head being occasionally submerged by the 


The whale struck to the windward with a hundred 
and fifty fathoms or so of line trailing after him, 


The mate’s boat picked us all up an hour after- 


ward, and that officer was roundly rated for not be- 


| suffering and prudent man, he wisely made no an- 
his 








“The antelope-house situated near the lake, in the 
Zoological Gardens, was the scene of a tragedy. 

«The female chimpanzee, having contracted a cold 
some two weeks ago, and having been seized with 
intlammation of the bowels, suddenly, while receiv- 
ing the attentions of her companion, dropped down 


| stone dead, 


“The deceased was born in a dense woods situated 
on the Gaboon River, on the west coast of Africa, 
about one hundred miles south of the equator, and 
had reached the age of tive years. Her education, 
as compared with that of the other members of her 
family, was exceptionally good, something far above 
the average. 

“Her companion, when she fell to the floor, went 
His cries were heard over 
the entire garden. 

“He dashed himself against the bars of the cage, 
and butted his head upon the hard-wood bottom, 
and when this burst of grief was ended, he poked his 
head under the straw in one corner 
if his heart would break, 

“Poor fellow! his sorrow drew tears from human 


and moaned as 


eyes,” 


+~o 
For the Companion, 
“OLD JOCK.” 


Reader, was it ever your lot to live in a spot so 
lonely that the advent of a visitor was matter of in- 
tense excitement, and his departure threw a gloom 
over the little home circle for many a long evening? 
—a place so solitary that the chance passer-by's every 
sentence or word was carefully treasured up, 
frequently recalled to beguile the tedium of the 





and 


weary hours? 


In the remote wilds of Northern Australia such a 


condition is normal, The solitary settler is thrown 


| entirely on the companionship of the few hands in- 


habiting the slab huts that constitute a sheep-station. 
These rough bushmen—and in rare instances their 
| wives—must take the place of “society.” 
sonal tedious after they have 
been told several times. It is therefore little won- 
der that the sheep-farmer, or cattle-owner, endeay- 
minusement from the 


Their per- 


adventures become 


ors to draw some animal world, 
and—more particularly if he is blessed with chil- 
dren—surrounds himself with such pets as the coun- 
try produces, 

The latter condition being mine, I soon found that 
the little ones had collected amall menagerie 
around and within our house, The various habits, 


a 


and in some instances mischievous propensities, of 
these pets afforded an agreeable subject for study, 
whilst greatly assisting to while away the hours of 
relaxation from daily toil, 

Foremost among our bush pets, both as regards 
size and stupidity, stands Tommy the kangaroo, a 


‘ ws 


, tan 
Ing 3 : 


great blunde affec 
| heavily in and out of the house. 

He would squat watching my wife at her knitting 
for hours, seemingly intensely interested in an ocen- 
pation which my 


tionat 


e brute, who hopped 


masculine mind has in vain en- 
deavored to master, 

Yet withal he was a foolish fellow, with no more 
| brains than a beetle, and this stupidity made him 
| often a great nuisance. 

If a dish or saucer were placed on the floor for a 
moment, ill-luck at once led Tom in that direction, 
and with one ungainly bound he would flop down 
on the devoted article, and sit contentedly staring at 
the fragments. 

Another souree of constant anxiety to us was 
Tommy's habit of blundering into the large flat 
chimney, and depositing himself in the midst of the 
glowing embers. 

| Having attained these warm quarters, it never ap- 
peared to enter his silly head that one bound would 

| take him clear of mischief, 

Unless some of us happened to be standing by, 

| would enter into a “battle royal” 

his escape, 


he 
instead of mahing 
kicking the ashes in every direction with 
his powerful hind feet, as though they had been 
sentient beings, and never thinking of jumping off 
until forcibly removed by the skin of the neck. 

With most animals one experience of the fire 
would have been sufficient, but Tommy gained no 
wisdom from the memories of the past. He would 
repeat his blunder on the following day. Indeed, 
this amazing stupidity was ultimately the cause of 
his death, for he at last burnt himself so severely 
that I was obliged to have him shot. 

An opossum was another of our pets, a most amus- 
ing little beast, who, by the pranks he 
| night, sorely disturbed our slumbers, 


played at 
Then, besides numerous cockatoos, parrots and 
quails, we had an emu, a great ungainly fowl stand 
This bird,—by name 
Billy,—although of much sedateness in appearance, 
was in reality one living mass of 
splay foot to his powerful beak. 

He would amuse himself by chasing the horses 
round and round the paddock, and sometimes, when 
with great trouble we had collected a mob of cattle, 
and were driving them into the stoek-yard, he would 
rush up to the slip-rail with outstretched wings, 
whereupon the terrified herd would break in every 
direction, and our day’s work be lost. 

Billy was a confirmed thief to boot. Anything 
smaller in size than a horseshoe he could swallow 
without fear Standing near the 
kitehen window, would watch until the 


ing some five feet in height. 


mischief from his 


a of indigestion. 


cook's 





“What fur?” demanded his father at last, | D¢ the shaggy head of Joe Tabor, whe was dragged | aia these were the circumstances under which T hack wae Garned, ane Sheen inserting Sie Somy meet, 
y . stg xpage ee ie 8 i unceremoniously into the boat, exeept for a pair of learned to swim FRANK H. Coxvense. would devour whotever stood within reach, 

Just ter enjye sottin’ “em up agin? Tl teach woollen soeks on his feet, as naked as when he was | But this pilfering was not to pass unprnished 
ye ter fling down warpin’-bars!”’ een, +o | One day Billy caught a Tartar, in the shape of a 

“Waal,”’ said the peace-maker, hesitating, “it It was no time for explanations. Mr. Marline)) Drari of Miss Cnimpanzen.—The Philadel-| sealding potato. Tle left the cook in peace for many 
‘peared ter me ez Uncle Jacob Smith war toler’- |) «ehueked” a pea-jacket at him, and at the immi-| phia Telegraph recently contained the following | a long day after that, being endowed with better 


an ezh 


ble drnnk,—take him all tergether, 





| . | . 
e! nent danger of a capsize, the boat is headed for | obituary 


sense than poor Tommy 
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I could fill pages with the vagaries of our pets, 
but confine myself to one more,—Old Jock. We 
had imported some donkeys, thinking that they 
would answer well in that climate; but finding 
that horses fulfilled every purpose much better, 
we kept the donkeys in the paddock, where they 
led a life of perfect idleness, performing no hard- 
er work than kicking off the children when the 
latter attempted to scramble on their backs. 
The chief of these asses was Old Jock. 





BILLY 


Although Old Jock was naturally of a morose 
disposition, my eldest son, a boy nine years of 
age, had contrived to win his affections by daily 
offerings of salt, a relish of which many animals 
are passionately fond. 

By carrying a lump of salt about in his pocket, 
George could make Old Jock follow him all 
about the place, and in the end a most tender 
friendship was established between the two, the 
animal permitting the lad to mount it and pull it 
about to his heart’s content, although if any of 
his brothers attempted the same familiarity, Old 
Jock instantly resented it by throwing his heels 
up into the air, and landing the offender at full 
length on the ground, 

During the height of summer there came wpon 
us season of great drought, when the herbage 
became withered and parched, the creeks ceased 
to run, and the water-springs of heaven were 
dried up,—a time of terrible anxiety and serious 
loss to the sheep-farmer. 
was now valuable, and L was obliged to turn the 
donkeys out into the bush to shift for them- 
selves, 

Still the friendship between George and Old 
Jock Each morning the 
bey repaired to the paddock fence, his pockets 
stuffed with biscuit or damper, and there 


remained unbroken. 


his four-footed companion would be await- 
ing him, and 
would eagerly eat 
sas the 






the morse 
lal 
up. 

After meal 
Old Jock rejoined 
the 
vored 


broke them 


his 


other less fa- 
donkeys, 
who had doubtless 
along way to trav- 
el in 
feed. 
One 


George 


search of 


morning 
returned 


bitterly disap- 
pointed. His 
friend had failed 
to appear. T eon- 
soled the boy by 
saying that with 


the rains—how de- 


voutly we prayed 


for them!—his fa- — 

vorite would re- 

turn, and then for- 

got the matter, my SS 
mind being op- 
pressed with other 

cares, 


Still the sun poured down hot and fiery; not 
even 2 cloud as large asa man’s hand was visible 
in the copper-colored sky. It became necessary 
to drive the stock elsewhere, or every hoof would 
perish. 

I started off with the sheep, and the shepherd's 
huts remained deserted. When at length the 
drought broke up we returned, and I rode ahead 
to visit the cottages and see that none had been 
destroyed by bush-tires 

All were standing. The door of one, however, 
was closed. I dismounted and flung it open to 


FRIGHTENING 


Every blade of grass | 


|let in the fresh air, but a horrible smell from 
| Within almost drove me back. 

| Conquering my repugnance I entered, and 
| there beheld the carcass of poor Old Jock. The 
| unfortunate animal, finding the hut deserted, 
| most probably entered it for shelter from the 
| fierce sun, when some sudden puff of wind must 
| have blown the door to, and the latch catching, 
| George’s friend was a prisoner, and in the end 
died of starvation. 





THE HERD. 
| Tset fire to the now useless little dwelling, and 
in the flames perished all that remained of my 
| son's pet, Cuarves H. EDEN. 
| - - 
THE FRENCH REPUBLIC. 
| Last week ina brief article the great changes 
that have taken place in the French Government 
were described, We now give some other facts 
in connection with these events. 
| ‘The day after M. Grevy replaced Marshal 
| MacMahon as President of the French Republic, 
| Gambetta is said to have exclaimed, “Since yes- 
| terday we have a Republic!’ That event, as 
| has been already explained by us, put the entire 
lcoutrol of the Government into Republican 
| hands for the first time since the present form 
| was adopted, 
| The period of peril to the Republic, at least 
| from its enemies, may be said to have passed. 
The three monarchical parties seem to be entirely 
helpless. They 
comprise a decid- 
ed minority both 
| in the Chamber of 
mi i Deputies and in 
the Senate, nor 
does it seem at all 
likely that they 
will become 
stronger in the fu- 
ture. 
erecting a throne, 
with either the 
Count of Cham- 
bord, the Count of 
Paris, or the Prince 
Imperial as sover- 
eign, is apparent- 
ly given up. 

But if the time 
of peril to the ex- 
istence of the Re- 
public is past, its 
serious difficulties 
have now begun. 
The Republicans 
in France are by 
no means a united 
body. There 
all grades of Re- 
publicans, from 








ing been monarch- 
ists, became con- 
vineed that, as a 


“TOMMY.” 


choice of evils, the | holders alone reap the income, and are liable for | 


_THE YOUTH'’S COMPANION. 


All hope of | 


are | 


statesmen like Du- | 
faure, who, hav-| insures his life reaps, with the others, the earn- 





| when the victory is won and the power is in their 
| hands, as when they were struggling against 
| formidable enemies. | 

It is a grand thing, no doubt, to see a real Re- 
public, orderly, liberal and moderate, founded 
in France; and we of the American Republic 
should show France our earnest sympathy with 
her attempt to establish political freedom, and 
to adopt a national form like our own. 

France has struggled long and hard to attain 
this end. The present is the third of her at-| 
tempts to replace Monarchy by a Republic. | 
Twice before, a Republic was set up, after | 
bloody revolutions; but on both occasions, it was | 
clear that the nation was not ripe for such a} 
form of government. It is to be hoped that now, 
at last, that lively and excitable people have | 
learned the virtue of knowing how to govern | 
themselves, 

Some important changes may be looked for | 
under the regime of President Grevy and his | 
new Cabinet, headed by M. Waddington. In| 
the first place, all the officials now in places of 
trust who are Monarchists will be removed, and | 
staunch Republicans will be appointed in their | 
stead, thus bringing the whole administration, | 
throughout the country, into harmony with the | 
new order of things. | 

Many of those who took part in the Commun- | 
ist revolt, eight years ago, are still in prison, or 
in penal colonies, or are wandering as exiles be- | 
yond the French frontier. To these, or nearly | 
all of these, an amnesty will, no doubt, soon be | 
granted. 

Another measure likely to be adopted is the 
removal of the capital from Versailles to its old 
seat at Paris. 

The new powers, indeed, are evidently bent 
on a course of vigorous reform. Education will 
demand their attention, and the public schools 
of France are likely to be taken from the control 
of the priests, and placed under teachers ap- 
pointed by the State. 


+o an 
LIFE. 

Life in itself, it life to all things gives; 

For whatso’er it looks on, that thing lives,— 

Becomes an active being, ill or good; 

And, gratetul to its giver, tenders food 

For the soul’s health, or, sufferine change unblest, 

Pours poison down to rankle in the breast; 

As is the man, e’en so it bears its part, 

And answers thought to thought, and heart to heart. 

R. HL. DANA, SR. 
_ ~@> a 
LIFE-INSURANCE. 

It is very natural fora man upon whom others 
are dependent to wish to provide for their fu- 
ture comfort in case of his sudden death, or in 
case he is taken away before he has been able 
to lay up enough for this purpose, The desire, 
indeed, to secure this future comfort is a well- 
nigh universal one; and it has given rise to the 
now vast and most important business of life- 
insurance. 


from very small beginnings. 
the habit of a number of acquaintances to get 
together, subscribe a certain sum of money, and 
add its interest to the principal every year; and 
on the death of one of the number, to pay his 
family a stated amount. This plan was sug- 
gested by marine-insurance, which was the first 
kind of insurance established. 

From insuring the safety of ships on the great 
deep, men began to insure the safety of dwell- 
ings and stores from the ravages of fire; and the 
idea of insuring life grew naturally out of those. 

Not only has life-insurance now become a 
great business, but the original idea—that of 
simply insuring life for certain annual pay- 
ments, or ‘‘premiums”’ 
and complicated one. Insurance 
have become vast, rich corporations, as may be 
seen when it is stated that one American com- 
pany has a capital of no less than $85,600,000 

Insurance companies are mainly of three kinds, 
| mutual, stock, and mixed mutual and stock 

companies. 





The mutual company is one in which he who 


| ings of the company, and at the same time, be- 
| comes responsible with them, for its liabilities. 
| The stock company is one in which the stock- 


Republic must be} the debts, and in which the insurer simply pays 
accepted, to extreme Radicals, like Louis Blanc | his yearly premiums, and secures his family a 


and Floquet, who earnestly advocate all sorts of 
visionary schemes, and favor turning all the old 
institutions of France topsy-turvy. 

The chief obstacle in the way of the new Re- 


| certain sum in ease of death. 

The mixed company is one in which both 
stockholders and insurers receive the earnings, 
but in which the stockholders have the first claim 








public lies in the difficulty of maintaining har- | on them, and are paid a certain dividend before 
mony of action among the various wings of the| the insurers begin to share the profits. 


dominant party. 


It remains to be seen whether | 


It concerns us to ask what the safeguards are 


they will sacrifice their own preferences when| with which the companies and the law protect 
the good of the Republic requires united sup-| a person who insures his life for the benefit of 


port. 


In a word, it is now to be proved whether! his family. 


What are the insurers’ rights? 


the Republicans are as capable of self-control! What is his security against a failure of the 


Life-insurance has grown to be what it is} 
At first, it became | 


—has been largely ex- | 
tended, and the system has become a broad | 
companies | 
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company in which he has paid yearly premiums? 
and what power has he over his insurance 
icy? 

In the first place, the laws of our States ye. 
quire that the insurance companies shall haye a 
certain capital to pay the insurance policies that 
fall due in consequence of death. For the pur- 
pose of securing this, and other rights of insur. 
ers, each State has an insurance commissioner 

This official keeps constant watch over 4)] 
the companies in the State. He sees to it that 
for every new policy there is sufficient cap. 
ital laid by to pay it. He requires frequent re. 
ports and makes frequent examinations, and has 
the power to close up the business of any com- 
pany that is unable to meet its liabilities. If a 
company fails, he sees to it that the insurers are 
secured as good insurance in some other co: 
pany at the expense of the first. 

A man who insures his life in favor of some 
one, say his wife, cannot afterwards change it, 
so that the insurance may go to any one else 
without his wife’s consent. The moment he in- 
sures in favor of his wife, she acquires an aliso- 
lute right, of which she can only be deprived by 
her own act. 

But if an insurer desires to retain power over 
the direction in which the money shall go after 
his death, he may have the policy made out to 
himself, and he may then assign it to whomso- 
ever he pleases at any time afterwards. 

Or, if he has already insured in favor of some 
particular person, he may suffer the policy to 
lapse, by neglecting to pay his premiums, and 
then take out a new policy. 

If he insures in favor of himself, the policy 
becomes liable for his debts, but if in favor of 
his wife, or any other, his creditors cannot 
toneh it. 

Life-insurance is thus, now-a-days, amply 
protected by the law. A man who insures may 
feel that he is pretty safe, that the company is 
pretty sure to be sound, and that by paying, 
yearly, a certain sum, he may secure to his fam- 
ily a competence in case he is taken from them. 
_ +> 


ne 
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PRIZE-WINNERS. 


In publishing the following list of successful com- 
petitors for our third series of prizes, we would say 
that much of the work done was very creditable and 
satisfactory, especially in the saw-work, music and 
essays, so that it was really difficult to decide which 
was the best. We fear many will be disappointed in 
the result, but no one should enter into competition 
who does not strive earnestly for success, and yet, 
at the same time, is not also prepared for failure. 
The value of this Prize Competition is not so much 
in the pecuniary reward as in the effort bestowed 
upon the work, which tends to develop whatever of 
| talent or genius a person may possess: 
| Study of Fruit in Oil Colors.—AppIsoN T. 
| MILLAR, Cortland, Ohio.—Prize, $20. 


| Study of Head in Crayon.—Dick Smirn, 
Searsport, Me.—Prize, $10. 





| Original Musie.—CHARLEsS J. Young, Prince- 
ton, N. J.—Prize, $10. 


Fret-Saw Match-Box.—C. H. LAtHam, Thet- 
ford, Vt.—Prize, $5. 


| 
| 
| Design for Soldier’s Monument.—ARTHUR 
T. SCHWEINFURTH, Auburn, N. ¥.—Prize, $5. 

Perforated Card-board Book-Mark.—LvULU 
Brown, Lemont, U1.—Prize, $5. 

Essay.—“‘How I Spent my Vacation.’”’-—EmiLy 
COTTERILL, Montclair, N. J.—Prize, $5. 


ee 
A PHYSICIAN’S SYMPATHY. 

It is told of the venerable Dr. G——, probably the 
most eminent surgeon in this country, that while 
performing operations before his class in the Block- 
ley Hospital, a little girl was placed upon the table. 
The child was a pauper, bearing in every feature the 
signs of want and misery. 

The operation required was amputation at the hip 
joint, one of the most difficult in surgery. She was 
| bronght under the influence of an anesthetic. The 
surgeon rapidly explained to the students the neces. 
sity of the operation, and the probability, under the 
circumstances, that the poor baby would die under 
the knife. 

He took the instruments, glanced down at the 
thin white face of the little creature whom the world 
had used so hardly, and then suddenly stooped and 
kissed her on the lips. 
| “Gentlemen, you will pardon me,” he said, with 

an unsteady voice; “I am a father.” 
| The operation was successful, and the child, we 
are glad to say, did not die. 

There is evidence that the most successful physi- 
cians have been those who, besides learning and 
skill, possessed great tenderness and quick sympa- 
| thies. No profession probably requires the exercise 
of a higher sense of honor, or finer tact. Men are 
apt to show to their physician the skeletons in their 
homes, and the diseases of their mind, as well as the 
| ailments of their bodies. There is, perhaps, no pro- 
fession in which liberality is as constantly and se- 
cretly practised. 

Dr. H ,»an eccentric surgeon, well known in 








the West a few years ago, was notorious for his 
enormous charges to the rich, and his lavish gener- 
osity to the poor. A penniless man who employed 
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him was almost sure of a comfortable support for | 
himself and his family as long as he was a patient. 

A Methodist clergyman who had required a costly | 
operation and long attendance raised tive hundred 


dollars with difficulty, and then asked the surgeon | he became uneasy as to its payment, and finally, | Visits to the Deanery that whenever the Westminster 


for his bill, trembling lest the amount would not 
cover it. He expected no mercy, as the doctor was 
a notoriously profane man, and professed no love 
for the clergy; but the bill was handed to him re- | 
eeipted. | 

“Dpid—did my parish” stammered the minister. 

“No, no; paid it yourself. Want the items?’ | 
seizing a slip of paper and jotting down, “Dr. H. to 
Rev. M. C—, Dr. To one sermon, Feb. 18th, $500. 
To one do., May 10th, $200. To one do., June Ist, 
Not one red cent.” 

The poor minister was wont to tell the story with 
great zest for years afterwards. 
+O 

AMERICAN WIT. 

The ready wit of many a Yankee may be trusted | 
to give a Roland for an Oliver to any foreigner who | 
ventures On & sarcasm against his country. An |} 
anusing illustration was recently given in a trip to 
the Pacific. A Yankee and an Englishman were 
fellow- travellers, and had become quite sociable 
through the forced companionship of several days. 
The Englishman evidently thought more of the 
grand scenery and the vast resources of the country 
than of the culture and good manners of the peo- 
ple, nor did an undue modesty restrain the free ut- | 











terances of his opinion. | 

The Yankee took it all in good part, giving a sly 
thrust now and then at the weak points of mother- 
land. As they passed through the Rocky Moun- | 
tains, they saw that many of the grandest views were 
disfigured by huge advertisements on the sides of | 
the cliff. An Englishman pointed at them with in- | 
tense disgust. The Yankee no doubt sympathized | 
with him, but the opportunity was too good to be | 
lost, and he coolly retorted,— | 


“I guess that is not so bad as some of your people, | 
who have tried to advertise themselves on the plan- | 
et Mars,” referring to the names of Englishmen 
given to seas and mountains discovered in the planet. | 

The Englishman laughed, and concluded that it | 
was not necessary to make any reply. 

BLUNDERS CORRECTING EACH 
OTHER. 

The Irish have a world-wide reputation for “bulls” | 
such as no other nation has produced; but even they | 
are rarely lucky enough to blunder in such a way 
that the second blunder corrects the first. A mother | 
and son, however, succeeded recently in accomplish- | 
ing this curious feat. 

The son wrote a letter from dear old Ireland to | 
his mother in this eountry, and, like a dutiful boy, 
directed it to “My Dear Mother,” naming the city 
where she lived. 

He had never a doubt that the letter would reach | 
her safely. She,in a similar spirit of confidence, | 
went to the office and inquired for a letter “from | 
her son.” The postmaster had been puzzled by the | 
direction on the letter, wondering what he could do | 
with the missive. When the mother put her ques- | 


tion, it flashed on him, perhaps this strange letter is | 
for her. | 
Giving it to her to open and look at the signature, | 
he was quite relieved to find that his conjecture was | 
tight. The blunder of the mother in inquiring had 
made intelligible the blunder of the son in directing. 


+>, 
WORKING WITH IMPERFECT TOOLS. 

As genius can shape a face from clay, so it can 
create tools and material for its work in any art or 
science. The country doctor, Lescarbault, who dis- 
covered Valean, was found by Leverrier in his visit 
to have used common boards and charcoal to record 
his observations for lack of pen and paper. 

Dr. Smiles, in his charming life of Robert Dick, 
tells a similar story of the ready device of this re- 
markable man. Though compelled to labor inces- 
santly to support his family in his trade as baker, he 
became one of the best practical geologists of Scot- 
land. 





Sir Roderick Murchison once visited him to in- 
quire about the geological features of the country 
about Thurso, where he lived. The baker was busy at 
his oven, surrounded with the implements of labor. 

Full of enthusiasm at Sir Roderick’s questions, he 
caught up some handfuls of flour, spread them on 
the board, and in two or three minutes had drawn a 
perfect map of the district, showing the course of 
every stream, and the dip of all the strata. 

Sir Roderick’s delight was equal to his wonder. 
+o 
TWO DEATHS. 

One of the most dramatic and significant inci- 
dents of the New Year was the sudden and almost 
contemporaneous death of two men in Pennsyl- 
vania. One was a noted journalist, a man without 
high birth, great wealth or talents, or political 
power, yet a whole city stood mourning at his grave. 
Political enemies joined as heartily as his friends in | 
honest regrets and honor for him. The man had | 
been simply a good man; rational, wise, helpful; | 
“loyal,” it was said, “to his God, to his country, and | 
to his friends.” 

The other man had been born with as fair chances | 
ashe; had probably quite as much intelligence and 
culture, possessed also a comfortable fortune; held 
high position in society and in the church. He, | 
too, was surrounded by children and friends who | 
believed and trusted in him. 

There was no reason why the one should not live as ! 


| 
| 
| 





| thought on the part of some one. 


| pose to entertain them? 


| how shall you feed the intellects and spirits of your 


| whether it is or isn’t. 


THE YOUTH'S 


honored a life as the other. But the latter was over- | 
anxious, of late years, about money. A friend | 
named Armstrong owed hima sum, not large in it- | 
self, and which he could easily have spared. But | 
when the debtor's health became intirm, insured his | 
life in his own favor, at first only for the sum owed. 

Afterwards, the idea grew upon him. “Why not 
make something on the speculation?” 

He doubled, quadrupled, the insurance. But the 
debtor did not die. One can understand how this 
idea clung to the man, followed him, tortured, 
tempted him. “When Armstrong would die, he 
would be rich! If Death would only quicken his 
Why not help him?” 

At last, he hired a ruffian to kill Armstrong, and 
finding that he did not finish the work, dealt the 
fatal blow with his own hand. 

So it happened that, while the first man we have | 
named was borne to the grave amid the tears of a 
whole community, the last man was literally carried | 
to the gallows, a brutalized mass of matter unecn- 
scious from terror and despair, and hung by the 
neck until he was dead. 

The love of money was the root of this evil, as it | 
has been of most other evils since time began. 


steps! 
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STUDY TO ENTERTAIN. 

In the opinion of the Golden Rule half of the good 
companionship of the world comes from the good 
forethought of somebody. “All the little and sweet | 
social surprises of life, all the little domestic secrets 
between children and parents, which, in their un- 





| folding, brim the household with gladness, all the 


larger and more stately social festivities that keep the | 
life of a neighborhood and village buoyant, are only 
the natural sequence of benevolent and good-natured 


“Have you invited a little company to your house 
of an evening, friend? Well, then, how do you pro- 
Do you think that sheed 
tongue and escalloped oysters will suffice? 

“These do well for the stomach and the flesh; but 


guests? Music? Yes, if they can sing. But perhaps 
of the dozen you have invited, not over one or two 
have voices sufficiently cultivated to sing in public. 

“Games? Excellent! Few of us that don’t like 
to play games, checkers, chess,—anything that’s 
light, sprightly and entertaining. 

“Have you any pictorial books in your library or 
about the house? If so, be sure to place them on 
the centre-table. We've known a single volume 
furnish delightful entertainment to a whole group 
for an hour. 

“Have youa Chinese top? If not, purchase one. 
It may cost you twenty cents, and we'll warrant that | 
the first evening after you get it, if you be rightly | 





constructed morally, you will want no other enter- | 
tainment than you will get out of spinning it. | 
“Do you say ‘Pshaw! tops are for boys’? All 
right; why not be a boy occasionally? Try it, and 
see how you like it.” 
_ 
A WALLED-IN COUNTRY. 
A gentleman travelling in Russia writes to the 
Boston Journal about the difficulties of getting in 
and out of that walled-in country: 


Russia is to-day walled in as China never was. 
She has a difficult language, and an alphabet which 
makes a book look as if it were turned upside down, 
She has a depreciated cur- 
rency, which prevents Russians from buying er 
travelling abroad without taking nearly two roubles 
for one. 

She has an odious system of surveillance which 
makes a stranger ill at ease. IL have now made my 
arrangements to leave the country, and consider 
what I have had to do. 

At Teflis I obtained from the Governor a visa, 
saying, “Nothing stands in the way of maging ween 
at Poti another, saying, “Let him go to Batoum;”’ 
and at Batoum two more, one from the police author- 
ities, and the other from the Custom House officials, 
saying, “This is our final consent,” or words to that 
effect. And these were not obtained without a great 
deal of standing around, waiting in ante-rooms, ete. 





+o 
A GOOD-NATURED REBUKE. 

An American physician visited the London Taber- 
nacle where Mr. Spurgeon preaches to poor people, 
and describes how neatly he rebuked some of them 
for not singing in time: 


He next took up the hymn-book, which was the 
signal for a similar act on the part of almost every 
one present. I never saw such an opening of hymn- 
books; [never saw so many hymn-books in hand at 
one time. The movement was contagious. 

The hymn being read—and wonderfully well read 
—the precentor led off in a familiar and very beau- 
tiful tune, which was caught up by six thousand 
voices, and sung with a spirit which alone consti- 
tuted most feeling worship. 

It was hardly to be expected that so many voices 
would keep time together. In one or two lines the 
discord was so plain that when the verse was con- 
eluded Mr. Spurgeon said,— 

“Tt seems there are some persons singing who are 
determined not to keep time with the rest of us. If 
such is their purpose, and they will make it known, 
the rest of us will endeavor to keep time with them.” 

With the next verse his own voice, which is a very 
full one, rose above all others, and the harmony be- 
came almost complete. 


+e - 
THE QUEEN AND CARLYLE. 

The favorite preacher of the Queen of England is 
Dean Stanley. She has also for hima strong per- 
sonal regard. The following anecdote of the Queen 
and Thomas Carlyle shows that the famous author 
retains his individuality even in Majesty’s presence: 

During the lifetime of Lady Augusta Stanley, her 
Majesty was a frequent visitor at the Deanery, and 
there on several oceasions met Mr. Carlyle. Mr. 
Carlvle (who, by-the-by, refused the Grand Cross of 
the Bath at the same time when Mr. Tennyson de- 
clined a baronetey) is noe courtier, and his unsophis- 
tieated manners more than once amused the Queen. 

One day, being, perhaps, “hard of hearing,” and 
wishing to hear her Majesty's remarks distinetly, he 
cawe close to her, dragging a chair after him, and 


| that a half-holiday might be commanded for them, 
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COMPANION. 


having made himself cosey by her side, proceeded 
to question heras to her historical likes and dislikes, | 
instead of waiting, as etiquette required, till he was 
himself questioned. 

It should be mentioned in connection with these 


THE FAVORITE. 


| The most popular dentifrice of the day is SOZO- 

DONT. People prefer it because they have found by 
experience that it really does do what is claimed for it; 
that it is a genuine beautifier of the teeth, that it is, as its 
name SOZODONT signifies, a true preservative of 
them; that it imparts a pleasant aroma to the breath, and 
renders the gums rosy and healthfully firm. The favorite 
among dentifrices, therefore, is SOZODONT. Drug- 
gists all over the country say that the demand for it is 
immense, 





boys heard of them, they used to troop out and pray 


a petition which was always complied with. 


i oo — 
TEACHING THE “DRILL.” 

One day, Gen. Shields visited St. Mary’s College 
(Kansas), where his son was studying, and talked to 
the boys about “little perfections,” or accuracy in 
small particulars. He told them that the men who 
had become greatest were those who first had thor- 
oughly accomplished themselves in the elementary 
details that seem of little consequence. 
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FLORILINE. 


6¢ IDLORILINE,” — FOR THE TEETH AND 
BREATH, 


a iat 8 ‘ P = ae is the best liquid dentifrice in the world. It thoroughly 
The difference between a man who is determined | Go jses partially decayed teeth from all parasites or live 


to get an education and one who wishes to play at ing Sere noel rowing | en seenty White, imparting 
atime oy sate av be see : » following ) a delizhtful fragrance to the breath, 
being educated may be seen in the following from | THE FRAGRANT “FLORILINE” 
| removes instantl I odors arising trom a toul stomach or 
People differ. One of the theological students | tobacco smoke. Being partly composed of honey, soda, 
at Oberlin acts as night baggage-master and wateh- | and extracts of sweet herbs and plants, it is perfectly 
man at the railway station, doing his studying be- | deri bain by HE 
tween trains, reciting mornings and sleeping after- | SRP | ag fh 
noons. Another theologue, who entered at Oberlin |” oe 
this term, returned East after a day or two, home- 
sick,—because the students’ rooms in Council Hall 
are not supplied with gas and hot and cold water. 








In contirmation of this, the General related a | 
characteristic anecdote of Napoleon L., who, when he | 
had embarked on board the hy Herophon, command- 
ed by Capt. Maitland, of the British Navy, and 
bound for St. Helena, completely outwitted and 
surprised his English captors (drawn up in line to | 
give him an exhibition of their proficiency in the 
manual of arms), by dexterously and most readily 
going through even the minuti of drill, with which 
they were totally unacquainted. 
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RY C. GALLUP, No. 498 OxFoRD StT., 
. and retailed everywhere, 





Ladies Purchasing 
CORSETS 
SHOULD EXAMINE 
Madam 


+. 
MOTIVE AND LOCOMOTIVE. 
The Rev. Joseph Cook, commenting upon a boy 
climbing a tree to steal apples, said,— 


Foy’s Improved 
CORSET 
SKIRT SUPPORTER. 


Gr" For Health. Comfort 
and Elegance of Form, it 
has no rival, and is really the 
Most) pertect Skit - Supporting 
Corset made. For sale by all 
leading dealers. Manufactured 
$ by FOY & HARMON, 
si) New Haven, Conn, 
we will mail any reader of the Vouth'’s Com- 
annary and February number 
1ard’s Musical World, con- 
arly 100 pages of choice new music 
the music alone is Worth over $5 
The Musical World is the 


“The apples are the objective natural motive, the 
boy’s appetite is the subjective natural motive, his 
intention is his moral motive.” Whereupon a critic 


adds, “It is hardly necessary to add that the boot or 
board the owner of the orchard applies when he K//| 


{ NI 
R 


catches him at it is the boy’s natural locomotive. 
+> 
A PRAYER. 
This prayer was found in the late Dr. Bethune’s | ’ 
Bible at the time of his death: | i 


FO 








sheet form. 


a i a ee ee ee | oldest, largest and = best musieal journal in the coun- 
“Lord, pardon what T have been, sanc tify what I try. Only $150 a year. Single copy bets. Send 25 ets. 

jam, and order what [ shall be, that thine may be the | fortwo sample copies and mention Youth's Companion 

glory, and mine the eternal salvation. S. BRAINARD'S SONS, Cleveland, O. 


“These words, from one of the ancient fathers,” 
Dr. Bethune wrote underneath, “are proper for any 
believing sinner, in life and in death.” Happy for 
the reader who can make that prayer his own! 


25 CENT 
CHARM MICROSCOPE, 
CHEAPEST IN THE WORLD 
Magnifies 500 times. Equal in 

one-tenth _ the 

cost of other instruments. Same 

ple by mail, postpaid, 25 cents. 
J. BRIDE & CO., 
297 Brondway, New York, 


New [Illustrated Ciroular of 
Novelties free. 


REAT OFFER FOR THIS MONT 


We will during THIS TH dispose of 100 
PIANOS & ORGANS, at EXTRAORDINARY 
IAW prices for cash. SPLENDID ORGANS 2 3. 
5 sets of reeds $70, 3 sets with Sub Bass and 
Coupler $85, 2 sets 855, 1 do $40. 7 Octave 
all ROSEWOOD PIANOS $130, 7 1-3 do $140, 
do S150, warranted SIX years. AGENTS 
WANTED. Illustrated Catalogues Mailed. Mu= 
sic at half price. HORACE WATERS & SONS, 

rs, and Dealers, 40 East L4th., St.. Ne Ye 


15 CENT COMIC AUTOGRAPH ALBUM. 


pages for collecting the names of your friends, there are |. New! Just out!  48-page book, MHlustrated with 
over 30 pages on which are reproduced the fac-simile | 24 Comic designs in Colors. No (wo designs alike. 
names of as many distinguished people. We mention a | Comic ¢ over. 15 cts. each; 6 for 60 cts., postage paid. 
few of them: Bayard Taylor, Whittier, Longfellow, | Scrolland Fern Auto. Album. 48-p.book,illus.,with 





A RARE OFFER. 














This isa most beautiful and desirable 
bum. Itis handsomely bound, has embossed gilt covers, 
round corners, and gilt edges. Besides the ordinary blank 


Autograph Al- 

















ant, Tennyson, Louisa Aleott, Dickens, Holmes, Al | 24 Scrolls, Ferns, etc.. in Colors, 15¢ cach; 6 foréte. 
ham Lincoln, Queen Victoria, ‘Thackeray, President | 2 Albums, 1 Serolland Fern, and 1 Cor : 


Stamps taken. 





c, for 25e, 
Name paper. J. F. Ingalls, Lynn, Mass. 


A double-barrel gun, 
bar or front action 
locks; Warranted 


Hayes, &ec., &e. In addition, we have reproduced in the 
hand-writing of the authors stanzas from many famous 
poems. As these were photographed directly from the 
original writing, it will show how they looked when writ- 
ten. Among them are stanzas from ** America cele 
sior.” “Home. Sweet Home,” “Old Tronsides,” “Mand 
Muller,” “Thanatopsis,” “The Minute Gun,” “Old Oaken 
sucket,” &e., Ke. This makes the Companion Auto- 
graph Album the choicest ever published, as it would be 
impossible for any one to secure the originals of these, 
In fact, but very few people have had the pleasure of 
ever seeing them. 

Price of this elegant Album, postage paid, $1. 

To every one ordering one of these Companion Auto- 
graph Albuins we will 


PRESENT FREE 





genuine twist bar- 

rels, & a good shoo- 

@terornosale: with 

lask,Pouch,and a Wad Cutter, for $15. Oan be sent C.0.D. 
with privilege to examine before paying. Send stamp for 
Catalogue. Reduced Prices and Large Discounts. 
P. POWELL & SON.Gun Dealers.238 Main St..Cincinnati. 


SORRENTO WOODS. 


A full line of fine Woods for Bracket Workers. 
Price List. 


Send for 
GEO. M. WAY & CO., Hartford, Conn. 


THEY ALL DO IT! 






wy BUY THE CAXTON PRESS. 
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Stamp for catalogue. CURTIS & 
MITCHELL, 15 Federal Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. Established 1847. 
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CASHMERE BOUQUET 
Is universally es- 
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|ful and refined as the 
jnoest delicate and re- 
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|CO. on each package 
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For the Companion. 


NATURE’S RECOMPENSE. 


seautiful ivy will cover the bark 
On the old tree seathed with the lightning’s mark, 
And moss with the softest tints of gray 
When leaf and blossom are swep! away. 
The bristling thistle, nneouth at morn, 
May blush at sunset for every thorn! 


Thongh snow-flakes fall on our garden-bed 
When all the flowers beneath are dead, 

Yet the fairest enurve to Nature known 

They give, wind-tossed and earthward blown; 
And the richest blossom lives again 

In the phantom traced on the sunlit pane! 


Tn the barren swamp, ’neath April skies 
A host with pennons, the blue-flags rise 
‘The sorrel that shonned the light of day 
Lrightens to searlet in its decay; 

“ud even the dall-green sullen dock 
‘That hides in the crevice of dusty rock, 
In its slow decay assumes the hue 

Of the rarest rose that ever grew! 


Fall’s colors, on smallest leaflets laid, 
Are art’s .rue pictures in light and shade, 
While untraced beanties graven are 
On the lowllest plant, in smallest star; 
E’'en Nature writes mysterious runes 
On the lichens that cling to roughest stones; 
Aud, lo! in their thin white film doth shine 
God’s autograph neath every line! 
GEORGE BANCROFT GRIFFITH. 


«> 
For the Companion, 
FORMED ON THE RIGHT MODEL. 

Three names in the industrial history of Eng- 
land during the present generation have obtained 
especial eminence for Christian philanthropy,— 
George Moore, Samuel Budgett and Sir Titus 
Salt. 

Kach of these men was a poor boy, each made 
it the calling of his life to give away accumu- 
lating wealth, each was a follower of Christ. and 
in business, 
while giving a large portion of his income to 
charitable objects. 


each was remarkably prospered 


Each died amid the respect 
and love of the whole nation, leaving noble ehar- 
ities as the monuments of a well-directed life 
There is a town in Yorkshire, on the banks of 
the Aire, in which is a factory that employs three 
thousand five hundred It 
by the homes of these operatives, and by public 


hands, is encircled 
institutions for the education of the young, and 
the care of the unfortunate and infirm. 

This model manufacturing town, which sprang 
into existence in 18553, is called Saltire, from the 
name of its founder, Sir Titus Salt. 

The birth of this 
mother, however, possessed a 


humble. His 
treasure which 
became to him a better influence than riches,— 
conscientious Christian faith. She was what is 
ealled in England a Bible Christian, 

One day, feeling how much her son needed 
the instructions of higher wisdom, she gave him 
a Bible. In it was written,— 


man was 


“May this blest volume ever lie 
Close to thy heart and near thy eve, 
Till life’s last hours thy soul engage, 
And be thy chosen heritage.” 
The lad began life by heeding the instructions 
of his Bible. We told that he 
was not a bright seholar, but that “his soul ab- 


mother's are 
horred everything in the way of untruthfulness, 
indelicacy, or dishonorableness,”’ 

He entered the employment of a business firm 
with this high eharaecter. His advancement was 
rapid, It used to be said of him asa young man 
that ‘Titus Salt made a thousand pounds before 
other salesmen were out of bed.”’ 

Ile was not brilliant, but thoughtful and dili- 
He had learned from his mother’s gift the 
secret of true business success,—Seest thou the 
in his business,—he shall stand 
he shall not stand before mean 


pent, 


min diligeut 
before kings; 
men,” 

This promise was literally fulfilled to him. He 
repaired toa great extent the defects of early 
enitaure by study in connection with Bible classes 
He devoted a part of his first earnings to Chris- 
He publicly a profession of 
faith in Jesus Christ and of consecration of him- 
self to His service, and partook of his first com- 
munion in a chapel he had founded. 

Counselled, as he said, by the Word of God, 
his life rose step by step, and its seasons flowered, 
frnited and glowed in the promise of life's rich- 


tian work. made 


est harvest. 

He died a baronet,—ves. better than that, a 
faithful Christian man, who, with humble helps 
and abilities, made the best use of the gifts given 
him, and in every relation of life did the best he 
could, 

He gave fortune after fortune to the needy. 
He was loved by the English poor in life, and 
wept by them when he died 

This is not the life of a brilliant man, but it is 
a model for imitation 





| prompts, in which they resemble most enlight- 
In the sum of life, char- | ened peoples 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





acter is everything,—especially character formed! Their religions ideas are very crude and in- 
in the service of the Nazarene teacher of eighteen | definite. In an evil spirit they do not believe, 
nenteed vou ane. but ascribe both good and evil to the Good 

? " Spirit. Their conception of a future life is in- 
distinct, but they hold that men who have stolen 
the most horses and taken the most scalps will 
have the best chance of happy hunting-grounds 
in another world. Fire is sacred with them, and 
used in all their religious observances, 

Ties of kindred are very strong, and extend 
not only to relatives by blood, but by marriage. 
Offences against any member of a family are 
avenged by all or any one connected with it. 

They are polygamists, some chiefs having ten 
or twelve wives. The husband exercises abso- 
lute dominion over the wife, who does all the 
work while he fights and steals. 


; es eis 
DEAD BERTIE’S FROCK. 

Policemen cannot stop long to sympathize 
with poor people; but now and then they encoun- 
ter a touch of nature that must thrill the hardest 
heart. One of the New York officers, the other 
day, noticed a poor man peering around the junk 
shops, and asked him what he was looking for. 

“[’'m looking for a rag-buyer. I'd know his 
rig if I should see it again, but I haven’t the 
least idea where he lives or when I'll find him.” 

“Did he steal something from you?” 

“N—no,”’ was the hesitating reply. 

“Want him arrested for anything!’ 

‘“No—no. I—hope you won't laugh at me if I 
tell. You see, there’s only my wife and I—and 
—there’s no work, and it’s a struggle with us, 


———__+or+—_--—___ 
For the Companion. 


THE BLESSED TASK. 


I said, “Sweet Master, hear me pr: 
For love of thee the 1 q 












° . . . as 
and sometimes we sit in the darkness and wish Give me to do for the day 
we were dead and buried *longside of our little Some simple, lowly, blessed ti 


And listening log, with hope 


Bertie, up in the poor folks’ share of the ceme- T only heard Him whisper, “W 


tery. That little grave up there is all that keeps 
us here; we cling to life, that we may keep the 
flowers growing there. 

“I’ve stood on the streets many a time and 
felt like going to death at one jump, but that 
grave rose up to warn me back. On my way 
iome at night, I’ve feared time after time, to find 
the house deserted, or a corpse on the floor; but 
that little grave has restrained my wife the same 
as me.”’ 

‘How old was she?”’ asked the officer, his own 
heart aching a little. 

“Th—three years old,” replied the man, ‘‘and 
she was the only child ever coming to bless us, 
We had luck enough before she died. I had 
work day in and day out; my wife was singing 
the whole day long, and when I started for home 
at night, the knowledge that Bertie would be 
watching for me through the bars of the gate, 
picked my feet up faster than anything ever has 


te, 
ait.” 
The days went by, but nothing brought 
Beyond the wonted round ot care, 
And I was vexed with anxious thought, 
And found the waiting hard to bear; 
But when I said, “In vain I pray!” 
I heard Him answer gently, **Nay.”’ 


So praying still and waiting on, 
And pondering what the waiting meant, 
This knowledge sweet at last | won— 
And oh the depth of my content! 
My blessed task for every day 
Is humbly, gladly to obey. 


And though I daily, hourly fail 
To bring my task to Him complete, 
And must with constant tears bewail 
My failures at my Master’s feet, 
No other service would I ask 
Than this my blessed, blessed task, 
HARRIET MCEWeEN KIMBALL. 
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VICTORIA’S FAVORITE AUTHORS. 





since” 2 ' : A writer who seems to be well-informed as to 
aa" queried the officer, as the man the literary tastes of Queen Victoria thus gos- | 


“Well, she took sick and died. It was three | sips about her majesty’s favorite authors: 
years ago, but her voice rings in my ear to this | 
hour the same as if Thad left her at home. It’s | until he acceded to the premiership of 1868 the 
the same with the wife, sir. A dozen times 2| Queen had only read one of his novels—‘‘Henri- 
day she runs to the door, thinking she heard | etta Temple.” She read all the others in the 


Lord Beaconsfield is perhaps not aware that 


dead darling on my arm. 

“I've lost two children,”’ sighed the officer, as 
he turned his head away. | 

“Then you know how the wife treasures up 
the little dresses, and stockings, and hats and 
things.’ And the poor fellow went on to tell | 
low his wife, in making up a little bundle for 
the ragman one day, by some mistake, put into | 
it little Bertie’s Sunday frock, and it was sold | 
and carried off. 

“Ever since then,’’ he went on, “she has done 
nothing but weep and lament, and I've looked | 
here and there and everywhere in hopes to find 
the ragman, and get the precious relic back. It} toward the serious reading of history and theol- 
may seem a small thing to you, sir; but to us—| ogy, and the libraries at all her palaces are richly 
we remember the first time she wore it—how | stocked with books of chronicles and memoirs, 
proud she was—how we took her walking—how | though it has been noticed that she never ealls 
much she looked like a rich man’s child, |fora French book, having a deep objection to 

‘That dress had more tear stains than all the | French literature in all its branches, ‘ 
other relies, and though I haven't fifty dollars| Every one who has conversed with the Queen 
worth of furniture in the house, I'd give every | on theological or historical subjects has re- 
stick of it, and go into the street, to find Bertie’s | marked how thoroughly Protestant is her relig- 
Sunday frock. Idon’t expect to get it now. It| jousness, and how she keeps up quite a senti- 
has probably been sent to the paper mill before | mental feeling of sympathy with the Stuarts. 
this, and we've lost it forever.” Going one day into the library at Windsor 

“Tm sorry,”’ said the policeman. Castle, she discovered the librarian engaged in 

“And when I go home to-night,” softly said | reading some strongly Jacobite memoirs. 
the man, ‘‘*my wife will be standing at the gate, | “Oh, vou need not put them away,” she said, 
watehing and hoping; and as far as she can see| with a pleasant smile. ‘You know I am Jacob- 
me she'll know by my face that my search has | jte myself.” 
been for nothing. I had rather lose a finger than This does not quite tally with the story which 
meet her white face and sorrowful look,” Macanlay used to tell of the Queen's opinion 

And with weary step and hopeless heart he} about James I. The historian being on a visit 
dragged along, having such a mission as neither | to Windsor, her Majesty observed,— 
hope, nor despair, nor Jove brings to one in ten “T have been reading your history, Mr. Ma- 
thousand, eaulay, and am afraid T cannot say much for my 
ancestor, James IL.”’ 

THE COMANCHES. Mann’ prego he age age not ancestor,” 

. ee ae soo | answered the historian, who apparently thought 

Some one has heen studying the Comanches, | that the Queen had not been wel informed about 
a roaming tribe of Indians, who have no fixed 


her own lineage. 
locality for a habitation, but roam and plundér 
over 2 wide tract of country. He thinks that 
there are at present from ten thousand to twelve 
thousand, of whom about two thousand five hun- 
dred are warriors. 

They own large herds of horses and mules, 
obtaining horned cattle only for their immediate 
wants, because they cannot drive these as fast 
as they want to move, 

All their animals are stolen from the Mexicans | be 
and Americans, and all their wars are under- 
taken more for plunder of this sort than for any 
other purpose. They never take men prisoners, 
though they kill and sealp them; but they carry 
off women and children, make wives of the for- 
mer, and rear the latter as their own, 

They seem to have been born on horseback, 
where they do all their fighting. In attacking 
trains, they always endeavor to stampede the 
animals by cries and war-whoops,—a stampede 
rendering destruction of a train almost certain. 
If they attack a village, they kill everybody they 
encounter, and then drive off the stock. 

The chiefs of these Indians do not inherit their 
authority, but acquire it by superior knowledge, 
personal bravery, or suecess in war. Any social 
disagreement is adjusted by a council of chiefs 
and seniors of the lodges: Dut these disagree- 
ments are few, and family fends are rare. 

Of law they have no notion, nor have they any 
conception of national poliey. They never ob- 
treaties any longer than self-interest 


enjoyed “Lothair,’”’ though the present premier 
has never ranked among her favorite authors, 

For this his lordship may console himself, see- 
ing that Thackeray and the late Lord Lytton are 
under the same ban as himself. The Queen 
likes Dickens’ novels, one or two of George Fli- 
ot’s, but chiefly Wilkie Collins’ and Mr, Black’s 
—the latter’s descriptions of Seotch scenery be- 
ing very dear to her, 

The Queen also reads and re-reads Walter 
Scott's novels—which is more than most of her 
subjects do now, more’s the pity. 

On the whole, though, she inclines rather 
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Se are 

RULES FOR WINTER. 

If persons should observe 

during the winter, sickness 
would be diminished: 


the following rules, 
and the death rate 





Never lean with the back 
cold, 

Never begin a journey until the breakfast has 
en eaten, 

Never take warm drinks and then immediate- 
go out in the cold air. 

Keep the back—especially between the shonl- 
der blades—well covered; also the chest well 
protected. 


upon anything that 


Is 


| 
|l 


of breathing through the nose, and never with 
the mouth open. 

Never go to bed with cold or damp feet: al- 
ways toast them by a fire ten or fifteen minutes 
before going to bed. 

Never omit regular bathing, for unless the 
skin is in active condition, the cold will close the 
pores, and favor congestion or other diseases 

After exercise of any kind never ride in an 
open carriage or near the window of a car for a 
moment; it is dangerous to health and even to 





— 


ife. 

When hoarse, speak as little as possible until 
it is recovered from, else the voice may be per- 
manently lost, or difficulties of the throat be 
produced, 

Merely warm the back by a fire, and never 








serve 





In sleeping in a cold room, establish the habit | 


MARCH 6, 1879, 








it has become comfortably warm. To do ot) 
wise is debilitating. ; 

When geing from a warm atmosphere into 
colder one, keep the mouth closed so that ran 
air may be warmed by its passage throne), the 
nose, ere it reaches the lungs. eee 

Never stand still in cold weather, especially 
after having taken a slight degree of exercige- 
and always avoid standing on ice or snow o¢ 
where the person is exposed toa cold win, 
bany Argus, 


er- 


W, or 
i.—Al. 





aR es 
A SKATING ADVENTURE. 

A correspondent of Forest and Stream narrates 
an adventure which he and a companion met 
with while skating, some years ago, on thie ( he. 
nango River, about five miles north of Bingham. 
ton, N. Y. He says, ‘As my friend and I were 
skimming on up the river, with our guns thrown 
into the hollows of our left arms, and our skates 
making a subdued “‘ch-r-r-r,” in the hard glare 
ice, we caught sight almost instantaneously of 
two men apparently covered with blood from 
head to foot. 


They were half or three-quarters of a mile dis. 
tant up the river, were on skates, and had enns 
like ourselves, Somewhere further to the east. 
ward, behind a strip of woodland, we could hear 
the long bay of a hound. 

My friend elevated his toes, with an exclama- 
tion of astonishment, and as his skates ground 
into the ice, making a shower of its glittering 
dust fly right and left, he asked,— . 

“What now? Are the red men retuiming?” 

Before I had time to reply, a loud shout and 
violent gesticulations from the reds, as we after. 
ward designated them, caused us to look down 
stream, where, not more than forty vards Away, 
astring of three foxes were making for the op. 
posite bank, which was about one thousand feet 
ahead of them 

While my friend and I stood looking at the 
tempting sight, but withholding our fire, a ritle 
eracked behind us, and a heavy ball passed he. 
tween us, killing the middle and largest fox in- 
stantly. 

We never measured the distance between us, 
but agreed to call it five feet, although my im- 
pression at that time was, and continues to be, 
that it did not exceed three feet = The flight of 


in dee efhese - 7 , 1 >| the ball was not less than half a mile, and may 
Bertie’s voice: and I never go in that she doesn’t | course of the three months after Mr. Disraeli | i 
look at me with reproach for not having our) had become her chief adviser; and in due time | 


| the occasion justice. 





continue keeping the back exposed to heat after | 


have been a hundred feet more. 

To say that we were frightened does not do 
I never shall forget the 
vicious hiss of that long ball if I live a century. 
There was nothing to be said, and we said 


| nothing, but I saw my friend’s knees tremble 


as he turned to look at the fellows who were 
hastening towards us, while the rear and the 
leading fox went up the bank like cats, and the 
hound came down across the eastern flats at full 
speed, 

Not an instant did he lose at the dead fox, but 
gained the western shore, and was gone several 
seconds before the hunters came up to us. 

We could now see that they wore red flannel 
underclothing, and nothing else except boots, I 
afterward learned what I did not know at the 
time, that the flannels were double, that is, each 
man wearing two sets. 

“Was you scart, boys?” 
low as they came up. 

“No,” said I, ‘but we are now. Don't you 
consider such experiments rather dangerous?” 

“Fer the fox—yes. Come down, and we'll 
have a look at him.” 

“What's your name?’ asked my friend, as 
we turned about and skated leisurely back. 

“Aint any,—folks too poor to gin me one.” 

The fox had been killed by an ounce ball, and 
Tam morally certain that it passed within a foot 
or two of my friend’s shoulder, as he always as 
sured me that he felt the windage, or, more ac- 
eurately, the quick quiver of the air as the ball 
rushed between us on its fatal errand. 

Such experiences are very much the same as 
those attending earthquakes, the more one has 
of them the less he wants; for the fear increases 
with the repetition, and there is no such thing as 
getting used to it, 

— 
GOT INTO TROUBLE. 

Poor Rafaralararafaravavy, a Madagascar na- 
tive, got out of trouble on account of his name. 
It was in a list of prisoners to be executed, and 
when the time came, the accuser either could not 
remember it, or could not pronounce it. Un- 
lucky Yee Ley pronounced his too plainly. 


asked the larger fel- 


Yee Ley is a Chinese laundryman of convivial 
habits. His sign swings in the Eighteenth Ward, 
New York, and he works hard all day, and 
sometimes all night; but in his moments of re- 
laxation he lets the laundry take care of itself, 
and enjoys « sociable with select friends, most 
of whom are Melicans. 

One evening recently Yee Ley, as usual, got 
into bad company. Ata very late hour he was 
staggering home when an Irish policeman ac- 
costed him. 

“What's yer name?” the officer demanded. 

“Yee [hic] Ley,’’ the Chinaman replied. 

“Tlie, dol? Well, I'll show ye whether I lie 
or not. Come along.” 

“Yee Ley, Yee Ley!” the Chinaman repeated, 
desperately, assured that there was a mistake, 
but not able to correct it. ‘‘Yee Ley! Yee Ley!” 

*“O yes!’ the officer said, sarcastically; “av 
course I lie, and so will you purty soon, but it'll 
be in a cell.” 

On the way to the police-station Yee Ley was 
met by an Oriental friend who speaks English. 
He explained the mistake, and Yee Ley was re 
leased, but not without an admonition from the 
officer, —"Larn English, ye haythen!”  Andit 
world have been still more to the purpose if he 
had advised him to “‘larn timperance”’ also 
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For the Companion. 


LIZZIE’S POCKET-BOOK, 
I've got a little pocket-book, 
*Twas on the Christinas tree; 
It's bright and new, for Santa Claus 
Did send it right to me. 





It's got a little looking-glass; 

It fastens with a spring; 

I never saw in all my life 
Such a very pretty thing. 

But don’t you think it’s real too bad? 
Put down your ear a minute,— 

My darling little pocket-book 
Has not a penny in it. 





Eva M. TAPPAN. 


+o 


For the Companion. 
OUR WINTER HARVEST. 
Ihave been to see the cutting and harvesting 
fa splendid crop of ice on our beautiful 
jamaica Pond, and T want to tell the boys and | 
girls who enjoy coasting and skating something 
awout these great white harvest fields, where | 
the plowing and reaping are done at the same | 
tine, and that in winter. | 
And what a crop this old-fashioned, New Eng- | 
has raised! Think of forty-five | 
thousand tons of ice being cut and stored by one 





id winter 


mpany ! 





pussies & acMAnbsOwS° 
ass” 





This ice company have three ponds in the vi- 
cinity of Boston, from which they cut their heavy 
‘mops, and at each of these places they have 
steam engines and store-houses; and their work- 
ing force of four hundred men and more than 
fifty horses are now as busy as bees, ‘‘making | 





i lay while the sun shines,’’ or rather, gathering | 
in their great harvest before the sun melts it 

¥ away, 

3 4? i i 

2 gil 

hy Ps 








let me tell you, as well as I can, how this is 
one, 





tty desirable; if, 


}man to hold, and another to drive, are set to 


| off into square tracts, 


in the soft brown earth. 





a. 
a 


however, there is a heavy | 


THE YOUTH’S 


j fall, it has to be brushed off, leaving about an 
| inch of snow evenly spread over the surface. 
| 


Then the single horse-plows, or cutters, with a 
work, and after the great tield has been marked 
these ice-plows cut the 
neatest, straightest furrows, or grooves, you ever 
saw, turning at the end of each long white fur- 
row as handily as any plowman turns his plow 
‘The kind of music that | 











accompanies — this 
grooving of the <= 
sounds really 
very pleasant, as you stand on 
the bank of the pond and look 
down upon the busy scene. 

These straight lines are then 
crossed at right angles by other straight lines, 
forming squares of forty-four inches each way. 
When the ‘“‘grooving’’ is done, these lines are 
sawed through by rows of men with long hand- 
saws. The blocks of ice are then floated to the 
elevator, which is situated at one end of the 
long row of storehouses—twenty-two in nuwm- 
ber—at the edge of the pond. 


ice 





It is a pretty sight to see this huge ‘‘tread- 
wheel,’ (which is worked by a thirty-six horse- 
as it slowly turns, drawing 


power steam engine, ) 


| up on the steep inclined plane the beautiful 


transparent blocks, each with its frosting of pure 
snow on the top, and each gliding up the narrow 
pathway, Indian-file fashion, so quietly and or- 
derly. 

I went round to the back of the elevator 


to see if they behaved as well when they got to | 


| the top of the hill, and there I saw the white- 
backed fellows still on their railroad, but chas- 
ing each other at full speed through the building, 
round a corner,—where two men were stand- 
ing with what looked like boat-hooks in their 
hands, ready, I suppose, to catch them, if, in their 
hurry, they should ‘‘jump the track,’ —then down 
another slightly inclined plane, outside the store- 
houses, they raced along until, near the end of 


the long yard, they were caught and switched | 


off into the beds prepared for them on each side 
of their little railroad. 

There they were packed away, 
tier, 
in so nicely, formed a sloping hill-side of ice; 


tier above 


and 


this lot of—I forget how many hundred tons, was | 


for one customer only, a brewer, and was to be 
delivered in March, so it was not stored in the 
houses, but only covered thickly with hay, and 
boarded over. 

The great storehouses at the ponds and the 
branch depots are now being rapidly filled, and 
there is a bustling, driving scene at the long 
sheds, where scores of wagons and sleds, with 


two, three and four horses, are coming and going | 
from morning till night, piled up with the huge | 


blocks that glitter and glisten in the sunlight. 
In the hot summer days thatare so surely com- 
ing by-and-by, our precious “winter harvest’ 


until these perfectly squared blocks, fitting | 


COMPANION. 


the bountiful crops the earth brings forth in the 
summer and autumn, let us not forget to thank 
Him, also, for the bountiful harvest gathered 
from our ice-covered lakes and ponds in winter. 


2 
tO 





For the Companion. 
CHARLIE’S BALL. 
Little Charlie was very 
Santa Claus quite forgot 





anxious for a ball, but | 
to bring him one, and | 
! 








Tat 


somehow, after Christmas was over, his papa 
seemed about as short for money to spend for 
toys as papas usually are at that time of year. 
His auntie took pity on the little boy, and tak- 
ing a large piece of india-rubber, wound on it 
yarn ravelled from old stockings, till she had a 
good-sized ball, and one which would bound very 
well. 


jas a king. 

All spring and summer he played with that 
ball, and amused the baby by rolling it to her. 
When fall came on, and she began to toddle 
about, she would carry it in her chubby hands, 
and more than once it was taken out from the 
woodbox or potato-basket, where she had put it. 

One dark morning Bridget put on the potatoes 
to boil for breakfast, and very soon a strange 
smell was noticed in the kitchen. 

“I think there must be a bad potato in the 
kettle,”’ remarked mamma. 

The smell grew worse, and Bridget seized the 
big fork and dashed at the boiling kettle. 

“T'll have out that horrid ould pertaty, 
sure’s me name’s Bridget Mooney,’? and she 
pulled off the lid. 

There on the very top lay Charlie’s ball, cooked 
so thoroughly that the leather cover was already 
peeling off. 

There were no potatoes on the breakfast-table 
that morning. 

But mamma dried the poor unlucky ball, and 
knit a gay striped cover for it; and Charlie and 
the baby both thought it was better than ever. 

M. C. W. B. 


as 


+e 
For the Companion. 

THE LOAF THAT WAS HUNG. 
| What do you think this loaf of bread had done 
that it should be hung instead of eaten? 
| Well, the loaf hadn’t done 
but the baker had, for he made a batch of bread, 
and every one of the loaves was short in weight. 

So to cure him of cheating his customers, and 
as a warning to other bakers, 





great statue of Charles L, on horseback, that 
I have often seen at Charing Cross, in London, 
when I was a little girl. 

I didn’t see the loaf of bread hanging there, 
for that happened two years before I was born, 
but expect many other little girls did, and won- 
|dered what it meant, for the loaf hung and 
|swung in the wind and rain until it was all 
| washed away! 
| The baker who made it must have felt pretty 
badly, 


for there was a card fastened to the loaf, 


giving in large letters the name of the man who | 
made it, and telling the number of loaves he had | 


made of short weight. 


That happened in 1810, when the laws in Eng- 
land were pretty strict, but wouldn’t it seem 
queer in these days and in this country to see 
the statue of Washington, or Lincoln, or Web- | 
with a loaf of bread that was short in | 


ster, 
weight hanging to it! 

I remember hearing 
Cross”’ 


about this 





Then she coaxed the young shoemaker | 
who boarded there to take it to the shop and | 
cover it with leather, and Charlie was as happy | 


“Charing 
loaf several years after, and only wished 
T could have seen it hanging (as I always fancied 


| 
| 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
1. 


MUSICAL ENIGMA, 


Tam composed of 20 letters, 

My 10, 13, 3, 19, 5, 18 is the name of a great musi- 
cal composer. 

My 16, 13, 20, 4, 11 names another famous musi- 
cian. 

My 1, 2, 6, 9, 19, 20 delights a musical ear, 

My 15, 2, 11, 17, 14 is 8 part in music. 

My 12, 13, 8, 7 is another part in music. 

My whole you will find a composer of most de- 
lightful music. &. ¥. Xs 


2 
NOURGLASS PUZZLE. 


tne eaeemnnee 


Author of “The Deserted Village. 

An English poet. 

A peculiar musical ¢ omposition, 

Author of “The Raven. 

Vowel. 
ed opera.) 

Initials of a well-known American poet, 

An Italian poet. 

Author of “Songs of Seven.”’ 

Burial-place of the poet Watts. 

The central letters read downward form the name 
of an American poetess. J.D, 


(it is also the central letter in a celebrat- 


8. 

3. 

ENTIRE DIAGONALS. 
ABCDE 
BCDEF 
CDEFRG 
DEFGH 
EFGHI 


WORDS ACROSS. 


1, Braved, 


» Approaches. 
3, Fear. 


rh Washed. 
Acts. 


r 
vy 


DIAGONALS READING FROM RIGHT Tu LEFT, DOWN. 
A—A consonant. B B—An article. 

CC C—A color. DDD D—A title. 

E E E E E—Fear. FF F F—To put by. 

G G G—A river in Scotland. 

H H—An abbreviation for an ecclesiastic. 

I—A consonant. CYRIL DEANE. 


4. 


. 


ILLUSTRATED CONUNDRUMS. 





anything wrong, | 


the magistrate | 
had one of the loaves fastened by a string to the | 


will find its way to our homes, giving us the | jit did) round the horse’s neck, for they never 


purest of sparkling ice-w 


pyramids of dainty ice-cream. 


goes forth on its cooling mission. 





rater, and building our | would have put it round the king’s neck. 
And a very wel- 
| come sound in the early summer morning is the 
Tam told that a light fall of snow, after the | rumbling of the ice-cart through the streets as it 
tis twelve or fourteen inches in thickness, is | 


+r 


A thing well done is twice done. 
Who grasps too much holds little 


Those who expect to rate as gentlemen should 


So when we thank the Lord of the harvest for | not expectorate as rowdies. 






re Tar: 


MATRA 


Why is this picture like the discovery of a fearful 
| crime? 
| Why is the individual lighting the candle like a 
scoffer? W. HW. G. 





| Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


WwW as. 2, Wash. 3, Washing. 4, As. 5, Ash. 
6. "shin, 7, Hin. 8, In. 9, To. 10, Ton. 11, On— 
Washington. 
2. "Kee 


P things seven years and you will find uses 


for them.’ 
DELEGATE 
WwW 
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5. Torn-a-do—Tornado, 
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of the 


$175, which includes the payment of the | 
Postage by us. | 


The Subscription PRICE 


COMPANION is 


New subseriptions can commence 
the vear, 


at any time during 


Tur Comvanton is sent to subscribers until an explicit 
order is received by the Publishers for its diseontinu- 
ance, and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law, 

PAYMENT forthe Companion, when sent by mail, shouid | 
be made in’ Money orders, Bank-checks, or Drafts. 
WUEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the | 
money ina registered letter, ALL postmasters are re- 
quired to reg ry letters whenever requested to do so, 

RENEWALS. —Three weeks are required after receipt of 
money by us before the date opposite your name on 
your paper can be changed, 

DISCONTINUANCES,— Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subseriber wishes 
his paper stopped. Ali arrearages must be paid. 

Always give the name of the Post-Oftice 
paper is sent, Four name cannot be 
books unless this is done. 

The date against your name on the margin of your paper 
shows to what time your subscription is paid. 

The courts have decided that all subseribers to newspa- 
pers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued, 

Letters to Publishers should to PERRY 
MASON & CO. soston, Mass, 






to whieh your 
found on our 


be addressed 
» Youth’s Companion, 





SNAKE BITEs. 
there are two in number—of a poison- | 
hollow. Through these fangs the | 
poison is injected into the wounds made by them. 

The bite of 
deep punctures; 





The fangs 


ous serpent are 


& poisonous snake always makes two 
that of 
irregular in shape. 
When the injected 
death may be almost instantaneous. 


a non-poisonous snake is 


poison is into a large vein, | 





Death from a 
rattlesnake bite generally oceurs in five or six hours, | 


The pain, which is severer than that of 
at the start, 
to the last. 


2 bee-sting | 


becomes more and more exeruciating | 
The limbs, and especially the head, are | 
greatly swelled. If the vietim strong, he may | 
live a few hours longer, and then die of general 
mortifieation. 


is 


a man, 
Ordinarily snakes bite 
only when they are provoked. 

Where vipers and the smaller snakes are found, 
woodmen and others should wear thick boots, as 
they seldom attempt to bite above the ankle, and 
their fangs cannot penetrate leather, 

A person bitten should drink freely, every fif- 
teen or twenty minutes, a gill or more at a time of | 
whiskey, brandy, rum or gin, diluted with hot | 
witer, just short of intoxication. This | 
will generally effect a cure in a few hours, in the } 
case of bites from our 


The rattlesnake can neither spring upon 
nor can it pursue rapidly. 


stopping 


American snakes, | 
As serpent poisons are not injurious when taken 
into the stomach, it always safe to let a person 
suck the wound with his mouth, provided there is 
no abrasion of the lips. 


is 


+> 
FIFER'S TESTIMONY. | 
A young writer in one of our exchanges relates 
this story in praise of a wise dog which her father 


bought for her, and whieh she learned to prize very | 


highly. “Our eat,’ she says, “was missing one day, | 
to the great grief of the servants, who did all they 

eould to try and find her, for she was not only | 
great pet, but a good } 
that time, 


mouser. Grandmamma, at 
was living in New York. 


“Days passed, and nothing was heard of the cat; 
but about a week after, one of the servants in the 
neighborhood saw puss basking in the sunshine in a 
lower window, He immediately rang the bell, said 
he was Mra. ——'s servant, and claimed the eat as 
his mistress’s property. But the servants of the 
house refused to give her up, and said,— 

«+The eat is ours, and is such a good one, we don't 
want to part with her. You can’t prove she is 
yours, 

“The man stood his ground, being quite sure he | 
was not mistaken. Suddenly, he bethought him of | 
a proof of her identity. He ran home and fetched | 
Fifer, our dog, who, the instant he saw his friend 
mute the most extravagant gestures of delight. 

“The cat was equally delighted, and eseaping from | 
those who held her, rushed into Fifer’s embrace, 
and the two animals rolled over and over, perfec tly | 
enchanted to meet her again. Then Fifer took the | 
eat in his mouth to carry her home. 

“The servants of the house stood by, astounded. 
They could no longer dispute the elaim, but before | 
letting puss go, the ‘y sent for their master to witness | 
this strange si ght.’ 





+ 
BETRAYED BY A PIN 
Fraud and crime very rarely take account of all 
the possibilities of detection. A bad secret instinet- | 
ively cries out, and there are generally more little | 
clues of discovery than guilt can think to destroy. 


Some years ago, a button found on the scene of : 
murder led to the detection of a murderer, and a fin | 
has been of similar service lately in Paris. A laun- 
dress, having received a handsome legac Y, Was fool- 
ish enough to mention it to an 
sine house where she had placed the money. 

A few days later, the other announced that she, 
too, had quite unexpectedly come into possession of 
some money, and invited the laundress to breakfast. 
The litter came, and the entertainment oe off | 
charmingly, but, strange to say, she get « ion udfully | 
sleepy after it, 
hostess had made her an extra strong cup of coffee 


jand Georgetown, are 


} at anchor in the 


| dent which exhibits the inhumanity of a man to a 


authority. 


| 
acquaintance in the 


. | light. 





COMPANION. 
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Mistakes will occur in the best-regulated families, 


}and so they will in the most systematic of dry goods 


stores. Nevertheless they are mortifying, especially 


when a princess is mistaken for a “shoplifter.” 


In Paris the other day a young lady went into one 
of the great drapery houses to shop with her maid. 
They keep watchers there, and one of these, making 
sure he th ad seen something, presently tapped the 
young lady on the shoulder and asked her to follow 


| him to the searching-room. 


“You have just put a pair of new gloves in your 
pocket, mademoiselle; don’t deny it.” 

“I know I have,” said the young lady, quietly; 
“and if you will be good enough to look inside them, 
you will see that, as they were bought at another 
house, they could hardly have been stolen from | 

his.’ 

This proved to be the case. The watcher had sim- 
ply made a mistake, and he and the whole gang of 
searchers began to grovel in exenses. | 

“Now,” said the lady, turning to her maid, “go to 
the nearest Commissary of Police, and tell him that 
the daughter of Prince Orloff requires his protec- 
tion.” 

It was the 
ther was the 





her fa- 
The contrite 


very awkwardest of blunders; 
Russian Ambassador. 


drapery company is offering thousands to hush it up. | 


io 
TWO MILES IN THE ATR. 

Sudden local wealth will create a city almost as 
quickly as Aladdin’s genii could do it, and the cre- 
lenly. VPithole (Pa.) “rose 
and now only a few ruins are 

Whether this new Colorado city will have 
history, time must tell. A far-West ex- 


ation may vanish as sudk 
like an exhalation,” 
left of it. 
a similar 


| change has this sketch of Leadville: | 


Leadville, Lake County, Col., is the highest, new™ 
est, and, for its size, the noisiest city on the conti- 
nent. It is close up to the snowy range, overlooking | 
California Guleh, the scene of the gold-hunting 
furore of 1850. Atan altitude of about nine thou- 
sand feet, or, to put it mere forcibly, nearly two 
miles higher than New York, it may be considered 
as well up in the world. 






There is no place like it in the whole Rocky 
Mountains. It is a larger city than Deadwood on 





the north, or Silverton or Lake City on the south. 
The twenty-year-old towns of Black Hawk, Central 
nothing to it in population, 
trade, fast money-making and fast everything. 
Where Leadville now stands was a year ago almost 
a howling wilderness. 
alienate 


WHAT HE WAS THINKING OF. 
People in a very sentimental state of mind are 
quite likely to give sentimental meanings to what 
you say to them. 





A negro presented himself at the desk of Harry 
Reichten, marriage-license clerk of the Probate 
Court, the other day, and asked for a license to 
marry his dusky Dulecinea. Among other problems 
propounded him was,— 

“Are you and the lady related?” 

“Yes, sah,’ was the answer. 

“What relation are you to each other?” 
next quer 

“Sah?” ejaculated the applicant for matrimonial 
honors. 

“I mean what kin are you to each other?” ex- 
plained the handsome Harry. 

“We isn’t any kin to each other,—no kin at all, 


was the 








aah,” responded the American citizen of Ethiopian 
descent. 
“But you said you were related,’ answered 


Reichten. | 
“IT thought you deluded to de tender relashuns of | 
luv what prevails between us atde present moment,’ 
said Seipio; so he got his license.—Cincinnati En- 
quire r. 





. = 

A SHARK’'S VAIN LEAP. 
Dr. Wilson, of clartford, while his vessel was lying 
harbor of Port-au-Prince, 
shark leap after indigestible food. 


saw a 


| 
The German steamer lying near us drew up its 
anchor somewhat quickly with its steam windlass, 
and when it was about fifteen feet above the water, 
a monster shark, that had no doubt discovered from 
a distance the moving object in the water and pur- 
sued it, leaped after it perpendicularly more than 
its full length, some twelve to fourteen feet into the 
air. 
+> 


A SECOND ENEMY. | 
A correspondent of Land and Water tells an inci- | 


bird: 

Theardacurious fact the other day from undoubted 
A gentleman driving along a road sawa 
hawk chase 2 snipe, and stopped his trap to wateh 
| the chase, when, to his surprise, the snipe flew on to 
|} the read and into a hole in the wall close to him, 
| from which hole he took it out, killed it, and took it 
home and ate it. If [had been in his place, I don’t 
think T should have killed the poor thing that made 
such an attempt to save its life. 


. 
A PROSAIC CHILD. 

One of those small boys in whom the imagination 
is not developed was present at an exhibition of 
tableaux in Fond dua Lac, Wisconsin. 

A scene was presented, “The Execution of Mary, 
orn of Seots,’”"—Mary kneeling, her head on the 
block, the executioner standing with uplifted axe, 
yoised for the death-blow, amid breathless silence. 


Suddenly, in a loud whisper, the small boy ex- 
claimed, “Pa, why don’t he chop?” 


+> 





A scHooL-Bnoy upon being asked by his teacher 
how he should flog him, replied, “If you please, sir, | 
I should like to have it on the stvle of penmanship, | 


and only really woke up when her | the heavy strokes upward and the downward ones | we will send ov on. post-nnid. to anv 
| steel pens in the market. 


TYPE 


EVERY BOY 


ter for trial package sufficient for twenty plants for three | 


Seratims, 
months, including a little book on “How to mak fionse Abutilons, Begonias cay bag ~ us, Col nisien’ 
Plants B nosy, ” by Professor Maynard. of the assn- | Enpatorium, Fueh agrari Feverfew animes 
chusetts gricuitnral College. BOWKER r ER- | (double and single), G Bor hardy Haneins . *, Lane 
TILIZER COMPANY, 43 Chatham Street, | tins, Pansies, P inks, Pilea, Smilax, Stev : 
Boston; 3 Park Place, New York. Mnberoses, Verbenas and Violets: 12 P 















THE YOUTH’S 
THE YOUTH’ a 
Upon returning to her room, she discovered that Coughs.—*Brown’s Bronchial Troches” will allay | T0 LOVERS OF FLOWERS, 
| she had been robbed. The police came and searched | irritation which induces coughing, giving oftentimes im- My list of hower seca comprises ail the , 
her bureau, when there tumbled out of some linen jyediate relief in Bronchitis, influenza, Hoarseness, and | and many of the newer sorts, also a se leet on 
a pin which she had seen in her hostess’s fichu on the Consumptive and Asthmatic Complaints. 25e. a box, | Mental Grass and Fern Seed. “< 
day of the bre: akfast. the common —— and Botanic naime of theo « i 
’ . 2» = seri 2 yer @ irec 3 to — 
A search in the latter’s room revealed the thief, OUNG MEN Learn Telegraphy and earn $49 to $100 i ake” and directions tor culiure gy. 
| who had dragged the laundress at breakfast, slipped awonth. Every graduate guarat teed a paying sitt- I The sorte nanted ty pavdlesevdivinger ais 
out of the room with her keys, robbed her, and put ation. Address R. V ae ntine, Manager, Janesville, Wis. Sent by mail, post-paid, at the follow in y ow selection 
the keys back in her pocket. ned et ’ . “it per} 
’ to agents pac . 8, 25 € wt per 14 packets, 50 cts. 
aa $3 A DAY selling ~ FINE ART NOVELTIES 30, St. PF. k. MCALLISTER, 29 Fulton » a a 
| Catalogue sent free. - BUFFORD’S SONS, Boston. Postage stamps accepted. Mentwn the Compunion 
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job office. Send stamp for Catalogue. 
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E Descriptive Catalogue, 180 pages, Free on application, 


2 PETER HENDERSON & CO, 
35 CORTLANDT ST.. NEW YORK, 
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BOWKER’'S AM MONI ATE 


Food for Flowers. 


Send two ten cent pieces wrapped and enclosed in a let- 


cD 





FLOWERING 
PLANTS FOR 


selec ted from ie following: e 























FL 


sorts 50 cts. ver 





Flower Seed or 5 Monthly Roses for 
Send for our Catalogue (free to all), containing » dec 
scription of all the le ae eos plants a 
oo —bheol A ~ | and how to treat them. The cheapest price 
VERBENAS—50 fine named | fered to the public. THOS. ELVERSOX 
. dozen. Catalogues free. 1D. C. Hillside Greenhouses, New Br 
Riverside Gardens, Binghamton, N.Y. 









choicest and best | 
Bet. pkts . for 2lects.; 10et | 


at half price: 





pkts, 





for 5ets., ete. 
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ght m, Pa, 
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elega™ my Flower I AMES AH. 
pie a Address hie’ add, Mass 
OEM GORY Mat | 
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Originated by Levi Stockbridge, Profe: 4 of 
ture in the Massachnsetts Agricultural 
have been extensively used for six 
little book deseribing them, and giv ing dire ons for eul- 
tivating farm and garden crops. Every farmer, gardener, er ee RY a ManeNEEENeT wee ————. 
or cultivator of a kitchen garden, shonid send for a eopy, | 10 Varieties of choice imported Flower Seeds 
mailed free BOWKER FERTILIZER C OM. | 2 cts., in separate packets, post-) 
PANY, 43 Chatham Street, Boston: 3 Pa | taken. Our large Illustrated | Cataloane 

& CO., 


Acricul- 
Colle: They 
Send for a 
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aid. Stamps 





> ed 
Place, New_York; and 21 North Water Str cot, | i= mailed free. Send forit. BENSON, MAUL 
| Rochester, N. Y. ‘ 


MIDAS SS ie a 223 Chureh Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
A Few of the Best Autographs, showi ng Improvement from Using 
GASKELLS COMPENDIUM 


(Self-Teaching Penmanship), Received the past Month. 


Present Style: 


Former Style: 


Post-oftice address, Gibbsville, Wisconsin. 





The best specimens of improvement are from F. B. Divis, Jewett City, Conn., whose portrait and auto. 
graphs (both old and new) are given below. 


(From the Pall Mall Gazette, 
zondon, Eng.) 

“Good penmanship is very de- 
sirable in whatever station in 
life you are placed, and we are 
pleased to note that the system 
of American penmanship intro- 
duced by Prof. G. A. Gaskell, of 
Manchester, New Hampshire, 
", S., is very popular in Lon- 
don, and is used in many of the 
leading commercial houses. It 
isj called ‘Gaskell’s Compendi- 
um,’ and simpler and more 
easily learned, and may be writ- 
at with greater ease and 1: apid- 

, than any of the old styles. 


pert and elegant penman, an in- 
spection of } i iV 
would do so.” 


(From <Arthur’s Home Maga- 
zine, Phila.) 
“For the past six m 
Prof. Gaskell has taken, in eaed 
issue of the Jlome Magazine 
entire page, showing, from 
month to month, the improve 
ment in penmanship of tho 
using his Compendium. 1! 
beautiful page in this numler 
surpasses, if seems to U8 . 
thing he has before given. We 
do not believe the improvemet 


























é there exhibited has ever 
a the New York Daily see The autographs ; 
‘itness.) Fe Gaskell informs us, were el 
“The salient advantages of ed by Russell & Rich 







Gn. ot Boston, whe, in orde 
secure eract copies, 

graphed them on the bloc 
course no wood engraver 
produce the fine masterly st 


Gaskell’s system are i “iti, 
ty, rapidity and beauty... 
There is no style of writing, 
plain or ornamental, business or 
epistolary, for lady or gentle- 













man, ch is not ineluded in of the originals, but the 
this admirablesystem. And we ers of these autogra} 
think tl if anything at all come as near to it, probably. 


could fire an indifferent writer 
with a desire to become 





ean be done by any engraver a 
an ex- wood.” 
Yo 

's ian is” 
Prof. Gaskell is a gentleman who knows what he attempts to teach.’ 


Present Style: 


(From the Jllustrated Christian Weekly, NX 
“The wonderful advance made by persons using Gaskell’ 
that system. 


2 good evidence of the value of 


Former Style: 





Former Style: 


Gy, 


Present Style: 








Post-office address, Melrose, Conn. Post-office address, Norwalk, Ohio. 


SKEL 4e COMPENDIUM consists of a full oe of COPY SLIPS, PRINTED INSTRU 
TIONS ony MENTAL FLOURISHING, LETTERING, PEN-DRAWING, LADIES’ PE) 
MANSHI Eke &e. By means ot this self-teaching fame any one can acquire a rapid and beautif ul | las 
writing at odd hours. without 2 teache It is the tinest series of penmanship ever published, and has had the £ 
est sale, over 70,000! PRICE, ONE DOLLAR, for which it will be nailed, prepaid, anywhere. Adare 


Prof. G. A. GASKELL, Principal Bryant & Stratton College, Manchester, N. B 


Sprectat.—So many covstantly write us that they are unable to proenre good pens, that we here give notiet | 
address, for forty cents ver box (quarter gross). These are tle vel 


Postage Stamps may be remitted for pens. Send only ones and twos. 
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for visito 
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a manne 
breath 
to his wo1 
in a quit 
and used 
with ama 
vacity. 
and didn’ 
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fellow. 
I shall 
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Wil IC 
dandified 
came out 
feed brui 
and did 
enough. 
He had 
too near, 
the bear 
about hi 
his emb 
through” 
harry. 1] 
screaming 
like expre 
beast, offi 
The on 
pecial gu: 
“Keep 
turning | 
Throw 
ye.” 
The da 
last of tl 
jury, but 
his neckt 
dangling: 
part of al 
The on 
beast, wh 
looked at 
“A bez 
his quid 
critter th 
our nati 
brown bi 
grizzly is 
Come doy 
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Pomp | 
towards 
hind legs 

“Playfi 
tler, fond 

He too 
hear by, 
breast, 

No pug 
Tied a b 
hostler be 
if in di 

“Rathe 
friend by 
make a p 
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